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Mackworth Island—Future Location of the Maine School for the Deaf (See Page 388) 
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THE FIRST ANNUAL AUDIO ENGINEERING AWARD 
Téchnical Excellence in the. 
Design and Manufacture of Hearing Aids 
IS AWARDED TO 
_ Sonotone Corporation 
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Sonotone Model 1010 Hearing Aid 
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An independent board of engineers has just given SONOTONE 
“The First Annual Audio Engineering Award” for its 
Transistor Hearing Aid. 









This aid, Model #1010, was chosen by these experts for its 
superiority in ‘design, construction and efficiency in use.” 


Here’s proof that Sonorone’s Transistor Hearing Aid is 
designed better—made better—and performs better! 


Here’s proof that you should see SonoTonE before buying 
any hearing aid, at any price. 


Other SONOTONE Products: 
Sub-miniature vacuum tubes 

Cathode ray electron guns for television tubes 
Nickel cadmium storage batteries for the armed 
services 

“Trrone”’ phonograph pick up cartridges 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 
ELMSFORD, N. Y. 
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THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE DEAF welcomes to its membership all who are interested 
in improving the education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who hear normally, and 
their adjustment to life in the hearing world. Its membership 
fee ($3 a year—$50 for life) includes a subscription to The Volta 
Review. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the Association, is an 
information center about deafness, founded by Alexander 
Graham Bell in 1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books in twenty or 
more languages. 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


VOLUME II OF EDITH M. BUELL’S 


Outline of Language 
for 


Deaf Children 


(With notes on the presentation of the work of the 5th and oth years) 


This volume, reissued in answer to the demand of teachers, 1s re- 


printed as it originally appeared, plus the following sections never be- 
fore published: A lesson on adjective phrases; Story suggested by a 
picture; A lesson on relative pronouns; A lesson on relative clauses. 


$2.50 plus 12c for mailing 


Volume I, with notes on the Presentation of the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 


4th years, ... $2.50 per copy, plus 12c for mailing. 


Also of Interest— 
@e@ ARTLECTURES FOR LIPREADING PRACTICE 


By Jane Walker. Talks about well known artists and paintings. 
Contains a packet of pictures—one for each lecture—to pass around 
the class. Suitable for teenagers as well as adults. $3.12, postpaid. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR THE DEAF 

By Mary Wood Whitehurst and Edna K. Monsees. The first 
book written specifically for those who have always had a little 
hearing but have never learned to use it. $3.12, postpaid. 


HEARING WITH OUR EYES 


By Ena G. Macnutt. A spiral-bound lipreading textbook and 
manual, with accompanying workbook. For teachers of the deaf 
or hard of hearing child. Textbook-manual $4.50, plus 12c for 
mailing; workbooks 50c each, plus postage. 
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| A Program for the Hard of Hearing 


Child 1n Public School 


Ena G. 


F we are to establish a program for the 

hard of hearing child in the public 
schools, the first step is to find the chil- 
dren. When hearing tests have been given 
and everything possible has been done to 
correct the hearing defects that have been 
discovered, there will still be a number of 
pupils whose hearing has not been restored 
and for whom a program for educational 
adjustment must be established. These 
pupils can be divided into two groups— 
those with a slight or moderate hearing loss 
and those who have a profound loss of 
hearing and need a hearing aid. 


Here we find the need of a hearing coun- 
selor or consultant to consider each indi- 
vidual case, make recommendations for the 
pupil’s adjustment, and work with the prin- 
cipals, teachers and parents to help him at- 
tain it. 

For a few of the first group, those who 
have a very slight hearing loss that is not 
apt to increase, advantageous seating may 
be sufficient. The majority, however, will 
need lipreading and all will benefit from it. 
The training in alertness, attention and con- 
centration, which everyone with a hearing 
handicap needs, is a part of every good lip- 
reading lesson. It is very important in help- 
ing the pupil to make the best use of the 
hearing he has and to supplement with his 
eyes what his ears fail to catch. 

For a time the child with a slight or mod- 
erate hearing loss received adequate atten- 
tion in most communities. Of late, we are 
told he is being neglected in the crowded 
speech and hearing programs where the 
emphasis is on speech and auditory train- 
ing—neither of which he is apt to need. 
An idea prevalent at the present time is 
that the hard of hearing child will pick up 
lipreading anyway, and that there is no 


MIss MAONUTT, now retired, was a teacher and 
hearing consultant for the Newton (Mass.) schools. 
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need for formal instruction. By the same 
token any child might pick up any or all of 
the three R’s, but this is not left to chance. 

Another erroneous idea is that speech 
and lipreading can be taught at the same 
time. They may be taught by the same 
person at different periods, but we defeat 
our purpose in teaching lipreading if we 
try to combine it with the speech lesson. 
Though the pupil may acquire a small 
amount of lipreading in the speech lesson, 
he may also acquire some of the very hab- 
its he should avoid in order to become a 
good lipreader. Good lipreading demands 
alertness, undivided attention and concen- 
tration. If part of the pupil’s attention is 
focused on speech formation, his lipread- 
ing will suffer correspondingly. 


The Teacher of Lipreading 


To be successful a teacher of lipreading 
needs special training and practice far be- 
yond what is offered in many courses in 
speech and hearing in our universities. 
A lipreading teacher must understand the 
psychology of the hard of hearing. She 
should know for what the eyes and the 
mind should be trained and how it can be 
done. She should know the limitations of 
lipreading and how they can be overcome. 
She should be acquainted with the methods 
of teaching lipreading and should practice 
teaching with hard of hearing children as 
pupils. In small communities the lipread- 
ing teacher may also serve as hearing con- 
sultant, teacher of speech and/or remedial 
reading, provided she has had training in 
these fields. 

The pupil with a marked loss of hearing 
will need more help in adjustment than 
the one with a slight or moderate hearing 
loss, and will need both lipreading and a 
hearing aid, the latter to be used only 
upon the recommendation of an otologist. 
He will need training in speech and prob- 
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ably intensive auditory training. If these 
are not available in the public schools, they 
may be obtained at a nearby clinic or at 
one of the leagues for the hard of hearing. 
In most cases the young child will adjust 
very readily to a hearing aid, provided his 
parents accept his handicap and take his 
wearing a hearing aid as a matter course 

something to be put on like any article 
of clothing when he dresses in the morn- 
ing, and worn as casually. 

Pupils with a marked hearing loss need 
constant supervision by the hearing coun- 
selor or some other competent person in or- 
der to determine their adjustment, their 
acceptance by teachers and classmates: 
their school progress and whether or not 
their needs in speech and auditory train- 
ing are being met. Some pupils, especially 
those for whom speech and language can- 
not be established through their ability to 
hear, probably will be better off in a school 
for the deaf than in the public school. No 
sweeping statement can be made as to what 
is the better choice for these children. 
Each case should be considered on its own 
individual merits and the decision made 
only after the pooling of information from 
every available source. 

Those who remain in the public schools 
should be in the regular classes but should 
be given outside help in speech, lipread- 
ing, etc. No hard of hearing child should 
be placed in the so-called special classes for 
the mentally handicapped unless his intelli- 
gence quotient definitely places him there. 
Even then it would be well to investigate 
carefully whether the low intelligence quo- 
tient is due to actual low mentality or to 
hearing loss. 


For these cases instruction in lipreading, 
speech, etc. may be individual, but it is 
important that at least a part of the train- 
ing be group work. The hard of hearing 
child may be the only one in his school 
building who needs this special help. It is 
not unusual for him to get the idea that 
he is the only one in the whole world. It 
will be very helpful to him to go occasion- 
ally to a center where there are others with 
his handicap, especially if all are wearing 
hearing aids. In planning promotions for 
these children at the end of the year it is 
well to give more than the usual considera- 
tion to their placement, making sure that 
they will be with a teacher who has good 
enunciation, “readable” lips, and an under- 
standing of their handicap. 


Parent Groups Important 


The formation of parent groups is very 
important. So long as the parents resent 
their child’s handicap, our accomplishment 
will be limited. At least a part of each 
meeting should be devoted to the informal 
discussion of common problems. Parents, 
as well as children, get the idea that no 
other child is hard of hearing. They are 
helped greatly by finding others who have 
the same problems. The friendly atmos- 
phere that can be promoted at these meet- 
ings pays good dividends in parent co- 
operation in the child’s program. 

We have given above a general outline 
of what is essential in a program for the 
hard of hearing child in the public schools. 
Based on this, each community can plan 
its own program according to its particu- 
lar needs and resources. 











FOREIGN VISITORS AT THE VOLTA BUREAU 


The Volta Bureau has many visitors from foreign countries, many of whom come 
to request information-for themselves or others. Those who have visited in recent 
months are: Mr. and Mrs. M. F. Hosain, Pakistan; Dr. Paul Kisters, Chief Medical 
Officer, Ministry of Labour, Brussels, Belgium; Yolande Steudler, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land; Saleh Bratawidjaja, School for the Deaf, Bandung, Java; Toshiko Kishimoto, 
Kyoto, Japan; Mr. and Mrs. Fernando M. Samper, Bogota, Colombia; Miss Rosaura J. 
deCardoze, Republic of Panama; Joas Soares Cobo, Lisbon, Portugal; and Ramino G. 
Ferrao, Almada, Portugal. Because of its location in Washington, D. C., the Volta Bu- 
reau also receives many requests for information from embassies and U.S. departments 
and bureaus. Letters are also received daily from individuals and schools in foreign 
countries. 
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Maxon Oral School 


HIS month the Maxon Oral School. 

under the direction of Hattie Harrell. 
will dedicate its new building in Portland, 
Ore. Since its opening in January 1948 
the school has been operated in rental 
quarters. 

The building, located at 2860 S. E. Hol- 
gate Blvd., consists of over two acres of 
land purchased for $9250. Members of the 
Board of Trustees were anxious to find 


property which would provide for an am- 
ple play area and which would be con- 
veniently located on or near transportation. 
The property chosen meets those require- 
ments. It was considered doubly impor- 
tant to find property on or near transporta- 
tion as the school will not provide living 


The Volta Bureau receives many requests for in- 
formation about building programs of schools for the 
deaf. Material for Volta Review publication will be 
gratefully received.—Editor. 
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guarters. Two out-of-town children, who 
entered this fall, are boarding at the home 
of another pupil. The building. including 
land but excluding furnishings and equip- 
ment, cost $125,000. The architects were 


Belluschi and Skidmore, Owings and Mer- 
rill, of Portland. 

As shown in the architects’ sketch the 
new home of the Maxon Oral School con- 
sists of two connecting wings. Looking at 





the sketch the right wing contains, front 
to back, a utility room, kitchen, dining 
room and preschool room. The dining 
room and preschool room are divided by 
an accordion door so that the two rooms 
can be used for auditorium space. The 
preschool reom, 2614’ x 27’, also has an 
adjoining observation room. 

The left wing contains four regular 
classrooms, 21’ x 18’, a large crafts room, 
library, small tutoring room, reception 
room, office, supply and work room, and 
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teachers lounge. The classrooms, pre- 
school room and crafts room are equipped 
with sinks and large built-in cabinets. Four 
lavatories have also been provided. 

The one-story building has been designed 
so that additions can be made as needed. 
Oil-burning radiant heating has been in- 


stalled. 


Outdoor Play Areas 


As indicated in the sketch the school- 
children will have ample space to play. 
During bad weather they will also be able 
to take advantage of two covered outdoor 
play areas. 

The Maxon Oral School is a nonprofit 
corporation and has no affiliation with 
state or municipal educational systems. It 
is financed entirely by tuition and volun- 
tary donations. The tuition fee of $50.00 
represents the total amount charged, per 
pupil, for all expenses including supplies 
and hot lunches. Several of the pupils re- 
ceive help toward the payment of tuition 
through the school’s schelarship fund. 

During 1952-53 the school had an en- 
rolment of 15 pupils. This fall an addi- 
tional preschool group was admitted, bring- 
ing the enrolment to 20 children. A trained 
teacher is provided for each group of five 
children, in addition to the director who 
also does some teaching. Parents are en- 
couraged to visit the school regularly in 
order to observe and study the teachers’ 
methods and to keep themselves acquainted 
with the day-by-day progress of the chil- 
dren. 

Since its 1948 the Maxon 


opening in 


MAINE SCHOOL 


Mackworth Island, the new site for the 
Maine School for the Deaf, is shown on 
the front cover of this issue of the VOLTA 
Review. The island is located in the south- 
east corner of the town of Falmouth, 
Maine, close to the Falmouth-Portland line 
at the mouth of the Presumpscot River in 
Casco Bay. It has an area of approximate- 
ly 100 acres and was given to the state of 
Maine by Percival P. Baxter, a former 
governor. The area in which the island is 
situated is a State Wild Life Sanctuary. 
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Oral School has received unusual support 
from members of the Board of Trustees 
and from other friends. The new building 
was largely made possible by the financial 
aid of Mrs. Rose E. Tucker and the late 
Max D. Tucker, a prominent Portland bus. 
iness man who died in 1950. In his will 
Mr. Tucker left $200,000 for endowment. 
with an additional $50,000 to help defray 
the cost of the new quarters. Since his 
death Mrs. Tucker has continued to con- 
tribute toward the support of the school 
and at present serves as secretary of the 
Board of Trustees. 


Trustees 


Other members of the Board of Trustees 
are: President, Paul L. Boley, attorney; 
Vice President, Dr. David D. De Weese. 
otologist, professor of otology at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School and pres- 
ident of the Portland Hearing Society; 
Treasurer, Charles E. McCullough, an at- 
iorney whose wife, Mrs. Nina McCullough, 
also serves on the Board. Mr. McCullough 
is also a member of the Board of Trustees 
of Willamette University, Salem, Ore. An- 
other member of the Maxon Oral School 
Board, John E. Taylor, is a trained teacher 
of the deaf who serves as assistant director 
of special education for the state of Oregon. 

The school was named for Mrs. Alice 
M. Maxon, its first teacher, as a tribute 
to her lifelong work with deaf children. 
For many years Mrs. Maxon was associat- 
ed with the Portland Day School for the 
Deaf, a department within the Portland 
Public Schools. 


FOR THE DEAF 


Last spring Mr. Baxter made another 
generous gift of $675,000 to the state. Of 
this sum, $500,000 will be applied on the 
construction of a new set of buildings for 
the Maine School for the Deaf, with the 
balance of $175,000 to be used for the con- 
struction of a bridge connecting Mack- 
worth Island and the Falmouth shore. 

This year the Maine Legislature also 
appropriated $440,000 for the new school 
and authorized the sale of the present 
school property in Portland. Proceeds of 
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the sale are to be applied to the new school, 
which will be designed by Stevens and 
Saunders, Portland architects. 

Keyes D. Sanders, superintendent of the 
Maine School for the Deaf, has agreed to 
furnish additional information regarding 
plans and building costs as soon as possi- 
ble. This information will be published 
in a later edition of the Volta Review. 

It is expected that the new buildings 
will be ready for occupancy in the fall of 
1955. The building program represents a 


big step forward for the school, which for 
years has been located in the center of 
Portland in rather old buildings. Estab- 
lished in 1876, the school was moved in 
1892 to 79 Spring St. Since that time other 
buildings adjoining that property have 
been purchased and the present address is 
85 Spring St. 

During the 1952-53 academic year the 
Maine School for the Deaf had a student 
enrolment of 112 and an educational staff 
of 15. 


KINDERGARTEN—JAPAN ORAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Pictured above is the new kindergarten 
building of the Japan Oral School for the 
Deaf, Tokyo. The building, completed in 
February 1953, was made possible by the 
donations of the Evangelical United Breth- 
ren Church of the U. S., and by other 
friends of the school. It is being used en- 
tirely for kindergarten and nursery groups 
and is the only building of its kind for 
deaf children in Japan. A play yard will 
be completed this fall. 

The first floor of the building contains 
three classrooms, a play room, an open 
terrace with a glass roof, a dining room, 
washroom and entrance hall. A naproom 
with fire escape, a tutoring room and a 
hearing-test room are located upstairs. 
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From Kenchiku Bunka Photo: F. Murasawa 


Furniture in the classrooms is of the latest 
modern design. 


School Founded in 1920 


The Japan Oral School for the Deaf was 
the first oral school in Japan, and was 
founded in April 1920 by Dr. and Mrs. 
A. K. Reischauer and Lois F. Kramer. Dr. 
and Mrs. Reischauer, the parents of a deaf 
daughter, were Presbyterian missionaries 
to Japan. Miss Kramer, a missionary of 
the Evangelical United Brethren Church, 
had also had experience as teacher of the 
deaf in the U. S. Mr. Oosima-Isao, prin- 
cipal of the school, visited the U. 5. in 


1950. 
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Have a Look at Yourself 


H. N. Wivuiams 


O much has been written on the sub- 

ject “What to expect from your hard 
of hearing child” that | sometimes think 
parents spend half of their time waiting 
and looking for something to happen and 
the other half trying to classify the be- 
havior they have observed. This over- 
scrutiny often results in the tail wagging 
the dog. Remember that your child is a 
child with a handicap and not vice versa: 
and keep in mind that with children any- 
thing can happen and frequently does. and 
without apparent reason. 

I'd like to approach the subject of the 
psychology of the acoustically handicapped 
from a different angle—not what you can 
expect from your child, but what he should 
expect from you. What should your child 
expect from you, his parents? 





What the Child Should Expect 


1. He should expect love; love, well 
seasoned with wisdom. Overprotection is 
as deadly to the handicapped child as in- 
difference. 


2. He should expect understanding: not 
just an understanding of his handicap, but 
of himself as an individual personality. 


3. He should expect responsibility. He 
should expect tasks that he can carry out 
and that are worthwhile. Responsibility 
walks hand in hand with capacity and 
power and will go far in aiding his edu- 
cation. 


4. He should expect respect. Respect 
him as an individual; respect his accom- 
plishments and goals; respect his losses 
as well as his gains; respect his handicap 
instead of pitying him for it. 


5. He should expect you to be proud; 
proud of him; proud of what he has done 


Mr. Wiliams is executive director of the Nashville 
(Tenn.) League for the Hard of Hearing. 
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and what he can do; and very important, 
proud of yourself for having such a child, 


6. He should expect to be a member of 
the family. He should expect to be a part 
of the family circle; included in the activi- 
lies and conversations. 


7. He should expect security; not finan- 
cial security alone, but more important— 
emotional security. He must feel secure 
in his home and in his family. Nothing 
will cause greater disturbances than an 
unstable home or emotionally unstable 
parents. 


8. He should expect you to show him 
the world. Without “ears” he must use his 
eyes, nose and hands to learn. If he is to 
learn about and enjoy this place we call 
Earth and this thing we call Life he must 
be exposed to it. 


9. He should expect patience. Certainly 
one of the great qualities a person can 
have for the care of children is patience— 
patience with their learning, their progress, 
their understanding, their problems and 
their tempers. 


10. He should expect happiness. “Happi- 
ness is the atmosphere in which all good 
affections grow.” (Bray). Happiness in 
his home—a person will grow old and 
bitter very quickly if he is not exposed to 
laughter and does not experience happi- 
ness. One shouldn't fear spoiling children 
by making them too happy. 





Conclusion 


In conclusion I might say that this 
“psychology” is a two-way proposition— 
you not only have to watch the children, 
but yourself as well. So stop ogling Johnny 
or Susie a minute and have a good look 
at yourself. How is your behavior, and 
are you doing what your children have a 
right to expect you to do? 
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Books for the Deaf Child 


HELEN Woopwarpb 


OST parents and teachers of deaf 
A children realize what a_ resource 
reading is to a deaf person, and they are 
anxious to establish the reading habit and 
a love of books while the children are still 
young. They probably realize, too, that 
books are necessary to provide mental 
stimulation for a deaf child. A hearing 
child picks up a great deal of information 
from listening to adults. A deaf child, 
even one who is a good lipreader and 
whose parents take pains to include him 
in the conversation, obtains comparatively 
little general information in this way. If 
he is provided with the right books and 
is helped to read them and ask questions 
about them, he has a valuable source of 
stimulation and food for thought. 

Reading makes still another contribution 
to a deaf child’s development. It is one 
of the most important ways of familiariz- 
ing him with the patterns of the English 
language and increasing his vocabulary. 
It will take only a glance through the 
Grade 4 or 5 reader used by hearing chil- 
dren to make us realize how essential it is 
for a deaf child to meet new words every 
day and to have their meanings explained 
to him. 

The book list beginning on page 394 
was prepared for the parents of primary 
children in a school for the deaf. It was 
prepared with home, leisure reading spe- 
cifically in mind—more especially the kind 
in which an adult is reading with the child. 
This adult-child relationship was assumed 
in selecting the books and assigning the 
stages, although many children will be 
quite capable of reading independently. 
Although the list was prepared for parents, 
it may be equally useful to teachers and 
housemothers interested in leisure reading 
with individual children or groups of two 
or three youngsters. 

However much we may realize that it 


Miss Woodward began work this fall at the Central 
Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis. She was formerly 
vice principal of the Junior Dept., B.C. School for 
the Deaf and Blind, Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 
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is desirable for a deaf child to become a 
book lover, we still face the very practical 
problem of helping him to become one. 
Even the books published for very young 
children contain many hard words and 
complicated sentences. As one mother put 
it: “Fairy stories seem to be written for 
college students, not children!” We may 
comfort ourselves, however, by remember- 
ing that even hearing children do not un- 
derstand all that they read or have read 
to them. 

We should remember, too, that the hear- 
ing children who become the best readers 
and the greatest book lovers are generally 
those whose parents have read to them 
from the time they were very young. A 
child will enjoy a book that is read to him 
long before he could tackle the same book 
on his own. And all the time he is absorb- 
ing a background of ideas and vocabulary 
that will help him when he does read to 
himself. 

It is the same with a deaf child. Our 
first job is to build in him such a great 
interest in the content of books that it will 
carry him over the stumbling blocks of 
difficult words and unfamiliar turns of ex- 
pression. We cannot do this simply by 
reading aloud to him, as we would with a 
hearing child; but we can do it by reading 
with him—and by “reading with” I mean 
discussing, acting out and illustrating, as 
well as following the lines of print. The 
association of books in the child’s mind 
with attention from an adult is in itself a 
strong factor in endearing books to him. 

The art of “reading with” a deaf child 
is something that is worth any amount of 
trial and error to achieve. The following 
general points should, however, be kept in 
mind: 

1. The small child with a very limited 
reading vocabulary will rely mostly on 
talking about the story. An older child 
will rely more on the printed page. 

2. A child cannot read the adult’s lips 
and the lines of print at the same time. 
When you want to read, make an explana- 
tion or ask a question, direct the child’s 
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attention to your face. | have seen more 
than one adult make an explanation to the 
back of a deaf child’s head. 

3. It helps to guide the child’s eyes by 
running a finger or holding a strip of card- 
board under the lines of print, pausing at 
a word you wish to explain or at the point 
where a question or a reference to a pic- 
ture is in order. 

4. All reading is not oral. A deaf child 
may enjoy reading aloud when he has mas- 
tered enough speech, but he will soon tire 
and should be allowed to read silently. A 
child with even a very small amount of 
residual hearing should have the oppor- 
tunity to follow the print while the adult 
reads aloud close to his ear or the micro- 
phone of his hearing aid. A natural tone 
of voice should be used. Speak quietly 
close to the child’s ear; do not shout from 
a distance. 

5. The adult should be familiar with 
the story and know when to summarize 
briefly or omit entirely difficult passages 
that are not essential to the story. 

6. It is a good plan to have pencil and 
paper on hand at story time. Quick 
sketches help to explain a situation or a 
word. It is also helpful to write a simpli- 
fied version of a difficult passage. 


Choosing Books for a Deaf Child 


There are certain points to keep in mind 
when one is selecting books for any child, 
but they become more important when one 
is thinking of a deaf child. 

1. For a child at Stage 1, 2, or even 3 
(described below) there should be a pic- 
ture on nearly every page and the pictures 
should almost tell the story themselves. 

2. There should be a small amount of 
printed matter under or across from each 
picture, and it should relate directly to the 
picture concerned. For children who are 
just learning to read, avoid books in which 
the printed matter runs on from page to 
page regardless of the illustrations, and 
make sure that the pictures really do illus- 
trate the printed matter. 

3. The general appearance and size of 
a book does not always indicate the diffi- 
culty of the reading matter. Many of the 
attractive little inexpensive books contain 
reading matter to challenge the older deaf 
child, whereas some larger, more expen- 
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sive books have been carefully written for 
children with limited vocabularies. This 
is not to say that colorful, inexpensive little 
books cannot be used with younger chil. 
dren, but a younger child will have to rely 
more on the pictures and on help from an 
adult. 

4. Little chidlren love stories with lots 
of repetition. They also like stories with 
key phrases repeated like a refrain through- 
out—‘‘Run, run as fast as you can. You 
can’t catch me—I’m the Gingerbread 
Man.” Another good example is: “Then 
Ill do it myself,” said the Little Red Hen, 
“And she did.” 

5. The point of the story should be 
within the child’s comprehension and the 
setting not too far removed from his ex- 
perience. For beginning readers stories of 
everyday life are best. These children also 
like tales of animals who act like people. 
Better readers may be ready for easy sto- 
ries with a “long ago” or “far away” 
setting. In considering whether the basic 
idea behind a story is within a child’s un- 
derstanding, it should be remembered that 
the average deaf child is likely to be some- 
what younger for his years than the aver- 
age hearing child. But it should also be 
remembered that a hearing child does not 
fully comprehend the quite complicated 
and adult ideas behind many well-known 
children’s stories. Without question he ac- 
cepts fairies, witches and wicked uncles, 
and becomes familiar with adult emotions 
and ideas through meeting these concepts 
again and again in stories read to him by 
grown-ups. Many a child is first made 
aware of vanity and jealousy through be- 
ing told the story of Snow White and her 
stepmother. A deaf child may not be ready 
to enjoy stories based on such abstract 
ideas as early as a hearing child, but we 
need not wait until he is able to under- 
stand them fully before we present them 
to him. He must absorb abstract ideas like 
any other child, through becoming fa- 
miliar with them. 

6. Choose very easy books for a child 
who is hard to interest in reading. It 
never hurts a deaf child to read a lot of 
very simple material. If he feels that these 
easy books are too babyish, encourage him 
to read them aloud to a baby brother or 
sister, or read them silently with a six- 
year-old who is only just learning to read. 
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READING STAGES 


The reading stages described below are 
indicated by letter or number, in brackets, 
after each title in the list of recommended 
books beginning on page 394. 


Prereading or Picture Stage 


At this stage a little child of three to 
five may be prepared for reading by being 
encouraged to enjoy picture books. He 
should be encouraged to think about the 
story behind a picture. The adult who is 
“reading” with him may tell him that the 
boy in the picture has a dog at home, or 
ask him where he thinks the boy is going. 
He may be asked to point out objects in 
the picture. These lipreading and thinking 
activities build a background of ideas and 
understanding of language that will lead 
up to reading proper. At this stage a well- 
illustrated copy of a story such as “The 
Three Bears” may be used to put over the 
tale. The story would simply be told to 
the child with the help of the illustrations 
and some acting. 

Stage l 

This stage corresponds roughly to a 
child’s first or second year in school, de- 
pending upon the amount of preschool 
training. He recognizes the printed form 
of a number of words and gets meaning 
from simple sentences. He still needs the 
adult to tell the story, but shows interest 
in the reading matter accompanying each 
picture and likes to find words that he 
knows. He may want to know where it 
says “This porridge is too hot.” He may 
watch the adult’s expression as he reads 


the text and then follow along the lines 
himself as the adult guides him. It is un- 


likely that he will have enough speech to 
read aloud. 


Stage 2 

Children at this stage are very interested 
in words for their own sake. They receive 
great satisfaction from reading very simple 
material that they know. Most children at 
this stage love to read easy material aloud 
and may even try to sound out new words. 
Some children are so interested in the 
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words that they do not bother about the 
meaning. The adult needs to stop the child 
after every sentence or two and check on 
his understanding by drawing attention to 
the picture, asking a question or requiring 
the child to show what a word or sentence 
means by acting it out. If, however, the 
child resents such interruptions, he should 
be allowed to read ahead on his own. He 
might be persuaded to act out the story or 
listen to an explanation when he is finished. 


Stage 3 


By this time the child realizes that the 
printed matter tells him a better and more 
complete story than the pictures, and he 
relies on it more and more. He begins to 
use the pictures to check the meaning of 
what he has read, instead of using the 
words to check on what he has seen in the 
pictures. The explanation is that the words 
themselves now evoke pictures in his mind. 
He will, however, be interested in little 
scratch-pad illustrations and may be en- 
couraged to remember the meanings of 
words that have been explained to him. 
The wise adult will not attempt to explain 
expressions and abstract passages that are 
not essential to the story, and will only 
expect the child to remember the meaning 
of everyday words that his is likely to meet 
again and again. 


Stage 4 


The printed matter has now definitely 
taken the place of pictures as the source of 
the story. The stories must, however, be 
short and contain enough illustrations to 
break up long pages of print, add interest, 
and help the child to picture the setting of 
the story. At this stage the child is inter- 
ested enough in getting the whole story to 
ask the meaning of parts that he does not 
understand, but too many difficult words 
may bother him more than ever before be- 
cause he realizes that he is missing some- 
thing when he does not understand. He 
needs an adult to give him necessary ex- 
planations and to help him skim over parts 
that cannot be explained to him. He will 
enjoy reading to himself (or aloud to a 
little sister) stories or nursery rhymes that 
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were read or told to him when he was 
younger. By this time he should be fa- 
miliar with most of the traditional nursery 
rhymes and tales. 


Stage 5 


This is simply a continuation of Stage 
4, indicating ability to read more difficult 


material more independently, to skip more 
judiciously and to understand explanations 
of more abstract and grown-up ideas. Chil- 
dren at this stage will be ready to enjoy 
some of the more complicated fairy stories 
and may also be interested in reading very 
easy. full-length books arranged in chap. 
ters. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Preschool and Lower Intermediate Grades 


The books listed below may be ordered through any store where children’s books 
are sold. Although every effort has been made to secure accurate price information, 


the prices given must be considered tentative as all are subject to change. 


A diree- 


tory of publishers appears at the end of the list. The numbers in brackets following 
each title, refer to reading stages described on page 393. Since it would be impossible to 
include all of the excellent children’s books, the following list does no more than men- 
tion representative titles in various categories. 


Picture Books for Beginning 
Lipreading and Later 
Vocabulary Expansion 


The following books contain pictures of 
objects and everyday activities that little 
children will enjoy pointing out from lip- 
reading and “talking about” with an adult. 
Older children will like to read them. 

1, 2, 3, Picture Book, Platt. (P-1) 40c 

Baby’s First Book, Platt. (P-1) 40c 

What Baby Sees, Platt. (P-1) 75c 

Adams, A.B.C. Picture Book, Platt. Natu- 
ral color photographs of common objects. 
Excellent. (P-1) $1.25 

Adams, First Things, A Picture Book of 
Objects, Platt. Natural color photographs. 
Excellent. {P-1) $1.25 

Fraser, A.B.C. and Counting Book, Wonder 
Books. (P-2) 25c 

Friskey, Chicken Little, Children’s Press. 
(P-2) $1.00 

Rojankovsky, Grandfather's Farm 
rama, Platt. (P-1) $2.00 

Hartwell, The Animals of Friendly Farm, 


Pano- 


Wilcox. (P-3) $1.25 

Lenski, The Little Family, Doubleday. 
(P-2) 75e 

Lenski, Davy’s Day, Oxford. (P-2) $1.25 


Lenski, Surprise for Davy, Oxford. (P-2) 
$1.25 

Lenski, Papa Small, Oxford. (1-3) 1.25 

Lenski, Let’s Play House, Oxford. (P-3) 


$1.25 
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Gay, The Romney Gay A.B.C., Grosset. A 


delightful book for “older” children. (2-3) 
50c 
Shaw. My Happy Day: A Word Book, 


Book-Elf Books, Rand. (2) 25c¢ 

Pease, One, Two, Cock-a-Doodle Doo 
(Counting Rhymes and Number Fun), Book- 
Elf Books, Rand. (1-2) 25c 

Colour Photo Books, Books 1-12, Wheaton. 
Everyday objects and activities illustrated in 
beautiful color photography with titles print- 
ed clearly below. The complete set would 
form an invaluable section of a deaf child’s 
library for several years. Published in Eng- 
land, the names for some objects do not al- 
ways coincide with common American and 
Canadian usage, but this drawback is con- 


sidered minor. (P-4) 45c each 

A.B.C., Whitman Tell-a-Tale Books. (P-1) 
25¢ 

Maloy. Toby’s House, Grosset. (1-2) 50c 


Pratt & Meighen, Fun for You, Sanborn. 
A very good book to promote the guessing 
idea. (1-2) 60c 

The following Little Golden Books, pub- 
lished by Simon & Schuster for 25¢ each, are 
very good. Order numbers are included: 

Leon, What Am 1? No. 58. (1-4) 

Osswald, The Golden Book of Toys, No. 
22. (P-3) 

Woodcock, Guess Who Lives Here, No. 60. 
(2-4) 

Jackson, Busy Timmy, No. 50 (P-2) 

Krauss, / Can Fly, No. 92. (2-3) 
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Jackson, 


4 Day at the Beach, No. 110. 


(P-2) 

Werner. Mr. Noah and His Family, No. 49. 
(P-1) 

Mason, We Like to Do Things, No. 62. 
(2-3) 


Brown, The Train to Timbuctoo, No. 118. 
For little boys who want to know the names 
of different railway cars. (2-3) 

Osswald, Come Play House, No. 44. (P-3) 


Picture Dictionaries 


This type of book is invaluable to a deaf 
child, as he can find a picture to help him 
express an idea. He can see, plainly printed 
and illustrated, words with which he is some- 
what familiar through lipreading. He has 
the satisfaction of finding words that he 
knows, and experiences a sense of mastery 
that encourages him to explore the world of 
print further. When the deaf child has 
learned to sound out words, the picture dic- 
tionary becomes a great source of new vo- 
cabulary. 

The following picture dictionaries are ar- 
arnged roughly in the order of difficulty. The 
child should be provided with a new and 
more comprehensive dictionary every year or 
so, until he is ready for the Rainbow Diction- 
ary. This book will serve him until he is 
old enough to use a standard junior diction- 
ary. Asterisks indicate the minimum sequence 
recommended. 

*Grider, My First Picture Dictionary, Wil- 
cox. Large pictures and words; no sentences. 
(P-2) $1.00. A suitable substitute is Me- 
Bean’s Picture Book Dictionary, Children’s 
Press. (P-2) $1.00 

*Oftedal, My First Dictionary, 
Contains pictures, words, easy sentences. (2) 
$1.25 

Reed, My Little Golden Dictionary, Golden 
Book No. 90, Simon & Schuster. (1-2) 25c¢ 

Chambers, Little Golden Book of Words, 
Golden Book No. 45, Simon & Schuster. Not 
strictly speaking a _ dictionary. Contains 
words grouped according to association— 
furniture, etc. Excellent! (1-2) 


Grosset. 


animals. 
25¢ 

*Walpole, The Golden Dictionary, Simon 
& Schuster. A larger book with smaller pic- 
lures; words used in sentences. (2-3) $1.75 

Werner, The Golden Book of Words, Simon 
& Schuster. Not really a dictionary. but an 
excellent book. (2-4) $1.50 

*Wright, The Rainbow Dictionary, World. 
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This book is expensive, but is invaluable to 


a deaf child. (3-5) $3.95 


General Information 


Books in this section will help a deaf child 
to gain some of the everyday knowledge that 
hearing children acquire by listening to the 
conversation of their elders. They will help 
parents to answer the deaf child’s questions, 
and will enable the child himself to find 
answers to many of the unformulated ques- 
tions in his mind. 


EvERYDAY LIFE; COMMUNITY LIFE; THE 
Sources OF THINGS 

Schneider, Let’s Look Under the 
W. R. Scott. (4-5) $1.75 

Schneider, Lei’s Look Inside Your House, 
W. R. Scott. For boys and dads who are 
interested in explaining how things work. 
(4-5) $1.75 

Schneider, Let’s Find Out: A Picture Sci- 
ence Book, W. R. Scott. A book of simply 
science experiments that parents may help 
their children to carry out. (4-5) $1.75 

Norling, Pogo’s House: The Story of Lum- 


City, 


ber, Holt. (4-5) $1.50 

Norling, Pogo’s Fishing Trip: The Story 
of Salmon, Holt. (4-5) $1.50 

Norling, Pogo’s Mining Trip: A Story of 
Gold, Holt. (4-5) $1.50 


Norling, Pogo’s Letter: A Story of Paper, 


Holt. (4-5) $1.50 
Norling, Pogo’s Lamb: A Story of Wool, 
Holt. (4-5) $1.50 


Petersham, The Story Book of Gold, Win- 
ston. (4-5) 75e 

Petersham, The Story Book of Coal, Win- 
ston. (4-5) 75c 

Petersham, The Story Book of Iron and 
Steel, Winston. (4-5) 75c 

Petersham, The Story Book of Oil, Win- 


ston. (4-5) 75c 

Flack, The Boats on the River, Viking. 
Different kinds of boats, well illustrated. 
(2-4) $2.50 


The Policeman; The Milkman: The Fire- 
man; The Postman and other titles in the 
Canadians All Series, Dent. (3-4) 50c each 

NATURE 

In the case of books of birds and animals 
it is often necessary to use books with print- 
ed matter which is too difficult for deaf 


children. Regardless of the level of printed 
matter a book should be considered satis- 
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factory if it has attractive illustrations with 
clear, simple titles. 
Pistorius, What Animal Is It? Wilcox. A 
good wild animal picture book. (2-4) $1.50 
Pistorius, What Bird Is It? Wilcox. A 


good picture book of birds. (2-4) $1.50 


Humphreys, The Big Book of Animals 
Every Child Should Know, Grosset. (3-4) 
$1.00 

Ratzesberger, Wild Animals, Rand. (2-3) 


25c 
Henderson, A Child’s Book of Birds, Max- 


ton. Excellent. (2-4) 50c 

McClintock, Let’s Learn the Flowers, 
Chanticleer. (3-5) $1.00 

Beauchamp, Look and Learn, Scott Fores- 
man. (P-2) $1.52 

Beauchamp, All Around Us, Scott Fores- 
man. (1-3) $1.76 


Beauchamp, How Do We Know? Scott 
Foresman. (2-3) $1.84 

The three Beauchamp books, listed above, 
are titles in the Basic Studies in Science, 
Curriculum Foundation They are 
valuable picture books and are worth order- 
ing direct if they are not available through 
a book or department store. 

Huntington, Let’s Go Outdoors, Double- 
day. An excellent book telling about insects, 
frogs, snakes, etc. Illustrated with real pho- 
tographs. Easy printed matter. (2-4) $2.75 

Huntington, Let’s Go to the Seashore, 
Doubleday. (3-4) $2.75 

Nisenson, The Picture Book of Nature, 
Garden City. A nature encyclopedia. (2-5) 
$1.98 

Melady, The Nature Dictionary, World. 
(2-5) $2.00 


Series. 


THE Woritp; OTHER LANDS 


Pease, This Is the World, Rand. An ex- 
cellent book to introduce the concept of the 
earth as a ball. (3-5) $2.75 

Piper, Children of Other Lands, Platt. 
(3-5) $2.00 


Bailey, Homes of Today, Wilcox. (3-4) 
60c 

Brewster, The First Book of Eskimos, 
Watts. (4-5) $1.75 


Perkins, The Swiss Twins, Houghton. A 
series containing The Dutch Twins and many 
other titles. Full length books for good 
readers. Some more up to date than others. 


(5) $1.60 each 
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Lone Aco 


Bailey. Homes of Long Ago, Wilcox. (3-4) 
60c 


Traditional Stories; Nursery Rhymes 


The following nursery tales form a_ basic 
part of the literary heritage of every child. 
The easier ones will be enjoyed by many 
deaf children while they are still at the pre- 
reading stage. The average deaf child will 
enjoy them all by the time he is nine years 


old. 


The Three Bears, (P11); Little Black 
Sambo, (1-2); The Three Little Kittens, 
(1-2); The Gingerbread Boy, (1-2); The 


Little Red Hen, (2-3); The Three Billy 

Goats Gruff, (2-3); The Three Little Pigs, 

(3); Peter Rabbit, (3); Chicken Little, (3). 
Colorful, well-illustrated editions of these 

stories may be bought for well under 50c. 

Other attractive editions are listed below: 
Potter, The Tale of Peter Rabbit, Warne. 

The original edition with charming Potter 

illustrations. 85c 

Little Black Sambo, Platt. 75c 

The Gingerbread Boy, Platt. 75c 

The Tale of Peter Rabbit, Platt. 75c 

The Three Little Pigs, Platt. 75c 

Piper, ed.. Eight Fairy Tales, Platt. (4-5) 

1.25 

Gay. Romney Gay’s Book of Nursery Tales, 

Grosset. A very good collection. (3) 45c 


tf 


The following books are collections of 
nursery, folk and fairy tales written in com- 
paratively simple language for children from 
seven to ten. They are big books, beauti- 
fully bound and illustrated, and would form 
a good storytelling collection. Deaf children 
at Stage 4 or 5 will enjoy finding familiar 
stories in them, and reading them again in 
this new form. Since several of the books 
contain almost the same collection of stories, 
it would not be wise to order more than one 
without seeing them first. 

Books edited by Watty Piper and_ pub- 
lished by Platt: Tales from Storyland, (3-4) 
$2.00; Folk Tales Children Love, (3-4) 
$2.00; Nursery Tales Children Love, (4-5) 
$2.00; Stories That Never Grow Old (5) 


$2.50 


The following “big” books are collections 
of stories, nursery rhymes, ABC’s and count- 
ing rhymes—very nicely bound and_ illus- 
trated: 
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Piper, ed. The Brimful Book, Platt. (3-4) 
$2.50 

Brice, My Own Book, Rand. (3-4) $1.25 

Jumbo Jamboree, Grosset. (2-4) $1.00 

There are many inexpensive and attractive 
collections of nursery rhymes now on sale. 
The more expensive editions are mentioned 
because the illustrations make them treasures 
in a child’s library: 

Mother Goose, illus. by Friend, Rand. 25c 

Mother Goose, Whitman, Racine, Wis. 20c, 
minimum order $1.00. 

The Real Mother Goose, illus. by Wright, 


Rand. $2.50 
Mother Goose, illus. by Tudor, Oxford. 
$2.20 


Other Story Books 
Keeler, A Parity for Hoppy, Nelson. A 


pleasant story for little girls. (2-3) $1.00 
Becker, Hello Judy! Stories, Scribner. 
(1-2) $2.00 


Francis, Scat Scat, Platt. The tale of a 
kitten who had no home. (1-3) 75ce 

Upham, Little Brown Bear and_ Little 
Brown Monkey, Platt. Excellent collections 
of short stories about a central animal char- 
acter. Full pages of easy printed matter 
helped out with just enough _ illustrations. 
There is a real point to each story, and lots 
of repetition of everyday language. (3-4) 
$1.25 each 

Robertson, Picnic .W oods, Harcourt. Ex- 


cellent. (3-4) $2.00 

Hogan, The Kangaroo Twins, Dutton. 
Also The Twin Seals, The Bear Twins, Twin 
Lambs, The Mule Twins and other titles. 
Very good. (3-4) $1.35 each. 


Mariana, Miss Flora Flimsey’s Christmas 
Eve, Lothrop. A delightful tale for little 
girls. (3-4) $1.25 

Brown, Rosita: A Little Girl of Puerto 
Rico, Friendship Press. A delightful tale of 
Christmas in another land. (2-3) 75e 

Lindman, Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the 
Red Shoes, Whitman. There are a number 
of titles recounting the adventures of Snipp, 
Snapp, and Snurr, three little Swedish boys. 
(3-4) $1.50 

Lindman, Flicka, Ricka, Dicka and the 
Strawberries, Whitman. Companion books to 
the “Snipp, Snapp, Snurr” series, telling of 
the adventures of three little Swedish girls. 
Several titles. (3-4) $1.50 

Bailey, The Little Rabbit Who Wanted 
Red Wings, Platt. (3-4) 75c 


Very good. 
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- first of several “Blaze” books. 


Bailey, Old Man Rabbit’s Dinner Party, 
Platt. (4) 75e 

Eppenstein, Sally Goes Shopping Alone, 
Platt. Also Sally Goes to the Circus Alone. 
(4) 75ce each 

Eppenstein, Sally Goes Traveling Alone, 
Platt. For the child who has experienced 
train travel. (4-5) 75c 

Anderson, Billy and Blaze, Macmillan. The 
Good. (3-4) 
$2.00 

Black, Dusty and His Friends, Holiday. A 
book-length story about a dog. (4) $1.50 

Clarke, Molly, The Lttle Things Series, 
Books 1-16 (8 vols.), Clarke. An excellent 
series with printed matter to challenge, and 
pictures to help. (2-3) 55e¢ each 

Coatsworth, First Adventure, Macmillan. 
A story of a pioneer boy lost in the woods 
and found by Indians. (4-5) $1.50 

Deihl, The Little Chick That Would Not 
Go to Bed, Gabriel. (1-4) 65c¢ (out of print) 

Deihl. The Teddy Bear That Would Not 
Sleep, Gabriel. (1-4) 75e (out of print) 

Deihl, The Little Rabbit That Would Not 
Eat, Gabriel. (1-4) 65e (out of print) 

Evers, Chatterduck, Rand. (2-4) 60c 

Evers, Pokey Bear, Rand. (2-4) 50c 

Evers, Copy Kitten, Rand. (2-4) $1.25 

The above books by Evers have a picture 
on every page and just a few lines of print 
opposite each. The ideas behind some of the 
stories are not quite so simple as the appear- 
ance of the books would indicate, but chil- 
dren enjoy them. 

Chandler, Cowboy Sam, Ryerson. One of 
several “Cowboy Sam” titles. (2-3) $1.20 

The following books by Wavle, published 
by Heath, are story books graded as to diffi- 
culty and designed for retarded readers. The 
Walt Disney illustrations appeal to older 
children who would resent a “baby” book: 
Here They Are, (2) $1.00; Donald Duck 
and His Nephews, (3) $1.00; Water Babies’ 
Circus and Other Stories, (3-4) $1.00; Little 
Pigs’ Picnic and Other Stories, (4-5) 88c; 
Dumbo of the Circus, (4-5) $1.12; Pinocchio, 
(4) 88c 


Inexpensive Books 
We are all familiar with the numerous 
little 25c books for children available at 
every corner store. Although the language in 
these books is no always as easy as their 
general appearance would suggest, the illus- 
trations often tell the story or help to explain 
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difficult passages. The following are some of 
the best of these books now on the market. 
Others are listed under “Books for Begin- 
ning Lipreading and Vocabulary Expansion.” 
New titles are constantly appearing. Chosen 
with care, these little books can make valu- 
able additions to a child’s library. 


LittLeE Go_pEN Books 
Published by Simon & Schuster. 25c¢ each. 
The publisher's number is given following 
each title. 
Bedford. Susie’s New Stove, No. 85. (3) 
Brown, Five Little Firemen, No. 64. (2-4) 


Brown, The Wonderful House, No. 76. 
(2-3) 
Crampton, Noises and Mr. Flibberty-Jib, 


No. 29. Good to develop a deaf child’s con- 
cepts of common sounds. (2-4) 

Crampton, Scuffy the Tugboat, No. 30. 
introduces the idea of streams forming rivers 
which eventually reach the sea. (3-4) 

Crowninshield, Surprise for Sally, No. 84. 
Sally has dolls of different nationalities. 
(2-3) 

Duplaix. Gaston and Josephine, No. 64 
(4) 

Jackson. The Little Eskimo, No. 155. (4) 

Kunhardt. Little Peewee, the Circus Dog, 
No. 52. (3-4) 

Lowrey. A Day in the Jungle, No. 18. (3-4) 

Mitchell, The New House in the Forest, 
No. 24. The building of a house, step by 
step. (2-4) 

Nicole, The Happy Family, No. 35. (P-3) 

Osswald, Come Play House, No. 44. (4) 

Palmer, Johnny’s Machines, No. 71.  Pic- 
tures of machines from a toaster to a bull- 
dozer. (4) 

Wright, Chip Chip, No. 28 


WonperR Books 


The books listed below are 25c each: 

Adelson, The Blowaway Hat. (3) 

Berg, The Jolly Jumping Man (Just for 
Fun!) (2-4) 

Berg, The Playful Little Dog. (3-4) 

Brunhoff, The Story of Babar. (4) 

Bryan, The Four Puppies Who Wanted a 


Home. (3-4) 

Evers, The Goose Who Played the Piano. 
(2-3) 

Gruelle. Raggedy Ann’s Merriest Christ- 
mas. (3-4) 


LeGrand, The Boy Who Wanted to Be a 
Fish. Very good. (2-3) 
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LeGrand, The Puppy Who Chased the 
Sun. (4) 

Simon, Just Like Mommy — Just Like 
Daddy. (P-2) 

Steiner, The Copycat Colt. (3-4) 

Sutton, Who Will Play with Me? (2-3) 

Tooze, Monkey See, Monkey Do. (2-3) 

Wilde. The Giraffe Who Went to School. 
(3-4) 


Wilde, The Hide-and-Seek Duck. (1-2) 

Wilde, The Puppy Who Found a Boy. (3) 

Woodcock, The Kittens Who Hid from 
Their Mother. (3-4) 

Black Beauty, retold by Martin. (4) 


Book-ELr Books 


Published by Rand McNally. 25c each. 
Edsall, Our Auto Trip. (3-4) 

Evers, Buddy, The Little Taxi. (3-4) 
Evers, A Day on the Farm. (2-4) 

Munn, Johnny and the Birds. (3-4) 
Sherman, The Smart Little Mouse. (2-3) 
Weir, The Wonderful Train Ride. (3-5) 


Miscellaneous 


Schloat, What Shall I Do? 
cellent. $2.00 

Schloat, Playtime for You, Scribner. $2.00 

Pease, The Busy Book (Rhymes, Riddles, 
and Things to Do, Rand. 25c 

Horowitz, Eighty Play Ideas for Little 
Children, Hart. $1.50 

Horowitz, Forty Rainy Day Games for 
Goys and Girls, Hart. This company pub- 
lishes similar books for boys and girls of 


Scribner. Ex- 


various ages. 50c 
Verses 

Gay. Picture Book of Poems, Grosset. Ex- 
cellent. (3-4) 50c 

Orleans, The Wonder Book of Fun, Won- 
der Books. Well-illustrated verses (3-5) 25¢ 

Counting Rhymes, Little Golden Books, 
Simon & Schuster. (2-4) 25c 


DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS 

Chanticleer Press, Inc., 41 E. 50th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

Children’s Press, Jackson Blvd. & Racine 
Ave., Chicago 7, III. 

Clarke, Unwin Co., Ltd., 103 St. Clair Ave. 
West. Toronto, Ont.. Canada. 

J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., Aldine House, 224 
Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co., 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. Garden City 

Grossett & Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broadway, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Hart Publishing Co., 114 E. 32nd St., New 
Vork 16, N. Y: 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

Holiday House, 8 West 13th St.. New York 
a, N. 7, 

Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 


New York 17, N. Y. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 432 Ith Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Little Golden Books. See 
ter. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 
Fourth Ave.. New York 16, N. Y. 


Simon & Schus- 


The Macmillan Co.. 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 
Maxton Publishers, Inc.. 15 E. 26th St., 


New York 10, N. Y. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, 19 E. 47th St.. New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 

Platt & Munk Co.. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Inc.. 200 Fifth Ave.. 


Rand McNally & Co., 111 Eighth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 221 E. 20th 
St.. Chicago 16, III. 

Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 11, III. 

William R. Scott, Inc., 8 West 13th St., 
New York 11, N. Y. 

Charles Scribner’s 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Simon & Schuster, Inc., Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 

Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St.. New York 
RT, fe es 

Frederick Warne & Co., Inc., 79 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 
New York 21, N. Y. 

A. Wheaton & Co., Ltd., Exeter, England. 
Canadian representative: Renouf Publishing 
Co., 2212 St. Catherine’s St., W., Montreal 
25. Quebec. 

Albert Whitman & Co., 560 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 6, II. 

Whitman Publishing Co., Racine. Wis. 

Wilcox & Follett Co., 1255 S. Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago 5, Hl. 

John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Penn. 

Wonder Books, Inc., 1107 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y. 

World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St.. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Fifth Ave., 


Sons, 597 


Ave.. 


Madison 





VOLTA REVIEW COLUMN CHANGES 


Beginning with the December issue of the Volta Review a special column for par- 
ents will be conducted by Mrs. Harriet Andrews Montague, director of the John Tracy 
Clinic’s Correspondence Course. This column was formerly compiled and edited by 
Mrs. Shirley Stein, Washington, D. C. Mrs. Stein, who handled the Parents’ 
Roundabouts, has been obliged to discontinue her services because of other commit- 
ments, Mrs. Montague needs no introduction to readers of the Volta Review, many 
of whom know her by her pen name, Molly Mather. Her column—‘Molly Mather’s 
Mailbox” —a popular feature of the Volta Review for many years, will not appear in 
forthcoming issues. ‘Molly Mather’s Mailbox” was started while Mrs. Montague was 
a member of the Volta Bureau staff, and was written for deaf and hard of hearing adults. 
Since Mrs. Montague now works chiefly with parents it is felt that her new column will 
be especially helpful to that group. Because of the discontinuance of “Molly Mather’s 
Mailbox” more articles for deaf and hard of hearing adults are being planned. Many 
of these readers will be interested in Mrs. Montague’s experiences while traveling alone 
abroad during this past summer. An article describing her trip will appear in the 
November Volta Review. Suggestions for other articles will be welcomed by the Volta 
Review editor. 


also 
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The Soul 
An Explanation for Deaf Children 


By Frances W. Gawirx 


Epitor’s Note: Frances W. Gawith, prior to her death in 1928, was associate prin- 
cipal of the Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. During her career as a 
teacher of the deaf she prepared several outlines to be used in religious instruction. Ac- 
cording to George T. Pratt, principal of Clarke School, “many people have thought Miss 
Gawith’s explanation of the soul was the simplest and the best they had ever seen.” It is 
published here in the hope that it will be helpful both to parents and teachers of the deaf. 
Because of the many requests received, other material for religious instruction will be 








published in the VoLTA REvIEW as often as space permits. 


1. Men make houses for our bodies to live in. 


2. All houses are not the same. 


<= 


3. Some houses are large and some are small; 
some are pretty and some are not. 


4. Some houses are white, some are brown, and 
some are yellow. 


5. Houses are nice for our bodies to sleep in, 
to eat in, to work in, to play in, to live in. 


6. Our bodies like to live in nice houses 


7. After a long time a house gets old. It is 
not pretty; it is not nice any more. Then people 
go away and live in another house. 


8. When a house is very old it falls down; men 
carry the wood away. There is no house any more. 
The people left the house before the house fell 
down. 


9. Sometimes a pretty new house is burned up 
by fire. The fire burns the house all up and there 
is nothing left any more. 


10. People hurry away from a house that is on 
fire. 


11. People are glad to go away from a house 
that has been burned by fire. 
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1. God makes our bodies for our souls to live 
in. The body is the soul’s house. 


2. All bodies are not the same. 


3. Some bodies are large and some are small; 
some are fat and some are thin; some are pretty 
and some are not. 


4. Some bodies are white, some are black, 
some are brown and some are yellow. 


5. Our souls live in our bodies. Our bodies are 
good homes for our souls to think in, to under- 
stand in, to love in, to be glad in. 


6. Our souls like to live in strong, good bodies. 


7. After a long time a body gets old. It is not 
strong. It is not pretty. Then the soul goes away 
to live in another house. 


8. When the body grows very old and the soul 
goes away, people say that the body is dead. They 
put it into the ground. Soon it turns to earth 
and there is no body any more. 

The soul has gone away; it did not want to live 
in the old body. 


9. Sometimes a pretty young body is burned by 
fever or sickness. If the fever or sickness gets 
very bad, it kills the body (makes it useless). 


10. The soul goes away from a body that is 
killed by fever or sickness. 


1]. The soul is glad to go away from a very 
old body or one that is burned by fever. If the 
soul is good, it goes to heaven to live with God. 

When the body dies of old age or sickness, it 
is put into the ground because it is no longer of 
any use. Then God gives the soul a new body, but 
we do not know what it is like. Maybe it is like 
the angels’ bodies. 
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The Hard of Hearing Child 
-- Ouestions and Answers 


Q. 1. My little girl has trouble with her hear- 
ing. We have taken her to three doctors but 
they all say they can do nothing more for her. 
We would gladly make any sacrifice to have her 
hearing restored. Can you suggest anyone who 
can cure her deafness? 


A. 1. If the doctors who examined your little 
girl are well-qualified ear specialists, we would 
advise you not to spend any more money in try- 
ing to find a cure. It might be a good idea to 
give up trying to restore the little girl’s hearing 
and to concentrate on helping her to learn to get 
along better with whatever hearing she has. 


Q. 2. At a recent PTA meeting somebody 
gave a talk on the need for audiometer tests in 
our county. Just what is an audiometer? 


A, 2. It is an instrument to test hearing. There 
are several kinds, most common of which are the 
phonograph type and the pure-tone or discrete 
frequency type. The latter is more commonly 
used now for both screening and individual test- 
ing. 


Q. 3. I have a little boy in nursery school. His 
teacher says he has frequent temper tantrums and 
doesn’t pay attention when the others are talking. 
The teacher says she believes he is hard of hear- 
ing. Where can I have his hearing tested? 


A. 3. If your family physician cannot refer 
you to an ear specialist who has an audiometer, 
consult your superintendent of schools. There 
may be hearing testing facilities available in the 
schools. Or you may have a nearby college or 
university where hearing tests are given. If you 
find none of these services, write to the Volta 
Bureau and we will furnish you with a list of 
the nearest hearing centers where you can make 
an appointment for your child. 


Q. 4. Is it really very important to have a 
child’s hearing tested every year, particularly 
when we know he has a loss? 


A. 4. It’s a good idea to have this check-up 
so that if a greater loss should show up, you may 
be aware of it and take steps immediately. For 
children with so-called normal hearing, annual 
hearing tests are most important. It is surpris- 
ing how often children are considered stupid, 


This questionnaire is a revision of one published 
some years ago under the title “If Your Child Is 
Hard of Hearing.’ It has been one of the Volta Bu- 
reau’s most useful information pamphlets. 
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insolent, or inattentive when the real trouble is in 
their ears, not in their minds. Many a child is 
found struggling under an auditory handicap, un- 
known to himself or anyone else. The screening 
of all children in the classrooms often discovers 
hearing losses in children soon enough so that 
early treatment may either eliminate the cause 
or prevent further deafness. 


Q. 5. Our oldest child had a hearing test in 
school and the nurse said she needed medical 
treatment. The doctor said that after her tonsils 
and adenoids were removed she would hear better, 
but now, a year later, we find that Mary still 
doesn’t catch everything said in the classroom. 
Does she need a hearing aid? 


A. 5. There are many things that come be- 
fore the purchase of a hearing aid! Be sure to 
have the doctor recheck her. She may need only 
special classroom seating in order to hear the 
teacher and other pupils better. She should be 
seated with her better ear toward the class. Talk 
to the school nurse about this. If the doctor feels 
that she needs it, Mary might be given lipread- 
ing instruction. The hearing aid comes much 
later. 


Q. 6. How hard of hearing must a child be be- 
fore he should learn lipreading? 


A. 6. If the child has a 20- or 25-decibel loss 
throughout the speech range in his better ear, 
he should receive lipreading instruction. In 
other words, if hearing conversation is difficult for 
him, if he is retarded or keeps up with his class 
only by great effort, or if he shows signs of fatigue 
or irritability, lipreading will certainly make 
things easier for him. 


Q. 7. Can I teach my child lipreading at home? 
A. 7. Yes, if there is no other means available. 


Needless to say, a skilled teacher can do a better 
job. She can give you plenty of pointers on how 
to help the child at home. If your child is of 
preschool age, read Grace Lassman’s book, Lan- 
guage for the Preschool Deaf Child; Helmer 
Myklebust’s book, Your Deaf Child, A Guide for 
Parents; Irene & Alex Ewing’s book, Oppor- 
tunity and the Deaf Child. Send for the cor- 
respondence course given for preschoolers by the 
John Tracy Clinic of Los Angeles. If your child 
is older, get Ena Macnutt’s book, Hearing With 
Our Eyes, or the American Hearing Society’s 
New Aids and Materials for Teaching Lipread- 
ing. Write to us for the names of the nearest 
teachers or teaching centers if your local schools 
cannot supply them. 
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Q. 8. Bobby is taking lipreading lessons twice 
a week in school. He complains that we don’t 
make it easy for him the way his teachers do. 
How can we make ourselves better understood at 
home? 


A. 8. Visit the class and watch the teacher. 
She will give you all the help you want. She can 
which words are “easy to see” and 
“hard to see.” Remember to speak 
naturally, not with exaggerated lip movements 
but not too rapidly. Use whole sentences when 
talking to Bobby. Change the wording of a sen- 
tence if he fails to understand after one repeti- 
tion. Don’t repeat the same word over and over, 
but substitute one that is “easier to see;” 01 
better still, use a full sentence since one word is 
not always easy to grasp. Make sure the light 
is on your face, never talk with your hands in 
front of your mouth, and try to get Bobby’s at- 
tention before you ask him to do anything. He'll 
understand you as well as his teachers! 


show you 
which are 


Q. 9. When Billy was born he had normal 
hearing. Now he is fourteen years old and the 
doctor says he has otosclerosis. What is this dis- 
ease? People have told me it is hereditary; is it? 


A. 9. Otosclerosis is one of the few types of 
deafness that are thought to be hereditary. It is 
a bone disease in which the three little bones 
in the middle ear cannot function properly. 
Spongy bone tissue grows and causes the stapes 
or stirrup bone to become fixed so that sound 
vibrations cannot be transmitted to the fluid of 
the inner ear. According to a leading otologist, 
it is one of the commonest and most serious causes 
of progressive deafness. Onset of this ear disease 
usually occurs around puberty. 


Q. 10. My son Jimmy seems to be the only 
child in our town who has a hearing loss. He 
has been fitted with a hearing aid and is getting 
along fine in fifth grade at school. It doesn’t 
worry me too much that Jimmy is hard of hear- 
ing, but I am worried because I believe there 
must be many other children in this community 
who also have a hearing loss. What can I do to 
arouse public interest in discovering hard of 
hearing children? 


A. 10. Conservative estimates have stated that 
% of our school population will be found to 
have hearing defects. This doesn’t mean that all 
these children are handicapped. It does mean 
that most of them need medical attention to pre- 
vent further loss of hearing. Your Jimmy is 
most likely not the only child in town who is 
hard of hearing. Why don’t you discuss the mat- 
ter with your school teachers, principals, super- 
intendents, school nurses, and local doctors? Find 
out whether they think it worthwhile to prevent 
deafness by urging early discovery and _treat- 
ment. Go to them armed with pamphlets such 
as Conserving Our Children’s Hearing, Parts ] 
& II, distributed by the Sonotone Corporation; 
Elmsford, N. Y.; Children With Impaired Hear- 
ing by William G. Hardy, a Children’s Bureau 
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Publication, number 326-1952, distributed by the 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C.; 
Services for the Child Who is Hard of Hearing 
by Arthur Lesser, Children’s Bureau publication 
number 334; The Child Who is Hard of Hearing, 
Children’s Bureau Folder number 36; and _ the 
programs of hearing-conscious states such as 
Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin, New York, 
and Delaware, whose state departments of health 
publish some excellent folders on hearing con- 
servation. You might also enlist the aid of your 
local newspaper and civic clubs. Talk to the 
PTA. In many cases you will find that your 
state department of special education has a great 
deal of ammunition for you. So does your state 
department of health. They may even furnish 
speakers who will try to suggest where to get 
the money to set up hearing conservation pro- 
grams. Write to the American Hearing Society 
for their kit, “A Working Plan for Use by a 
Chapter.” in making a local PTA group ac- 
quainted with the complete hearing program. 
This will give some pointers on how to arouse 
public interest. 


(). 11. Suppose we have hearing tests in our 
schools and find that a number of children need 
lipreading. What shall we do about it? 


A. 11. Many of the larger cities have teachers 
of lipreading who go from school to school and 
teach the slightly hard of hearing children in 
small groups. The teacher must have special 
training for this work. Many times a teacher is 
employed who can do both speech and_ hearing 
therapy. She can give part of her time to chil- 
dren with speech difficulties and part of her time 
to those with hearing defects. 


Q. 12. We have no lipreading teacher in our 
school system, but one of the English teachers in 
the junior high school would like to help the 
children in her school who need lipreading. Can 
she teach this? 


A. 12. This is a good idea if the teacher first 
has special training in how to teach lipreading. 
Many schools select a good teacher from the 
regular staff. have her take special training, and 
then have her assigned as a part-time teacher of 
lipreading in the school where she also has a 
part-time regular ‘assignment. 


Q. 13. I have been told that if a child’s hear- 
ing is affected, his speech will be affected also. 
My child’s speech seems perfectly normal to me. 
Will he need speech therapy as well as lip- 
reading ? 


A. 13. Hard of hearing children often need 
speech training because they may find it hard to 
imitate correctly the sounds which they hear im- 
perfectly. Sometimes a hearing loss over a long 
period of time may cause the child to miss the 
sounds of s as in “six,” or sh as in “wash,” or 
ch as in “change.” He needs help in forming 
these sounds again. Most teachers of lipreading 
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include speech training and auditory training in 
the work they give hard of hearing children. 


Q. 14. If my child learns lipreading, will he 
stop using the hearing he still has? 


A. 14. No! Lipreading will just supplement 
whatever hearing he has. The child will always 
try to use his hearing and sometimes may be at 
a point where he doesn’t know whether he hears 
or sees the words. 


Q. 15. My little boy is five years old. We have 
had treatment for his ears, but he is still hard 
of hearing. Should he be sent to a school for the 
deaf? 


A. 15. Unless he is so deaf that his speech and 
language are affected, it would be better tor him 
not to go to such a school. Deaf children are 
usually more seriously handicapped than hard of 
hearing children, and their training is different 
from that of children with partial hearing loss. 
It is better for hard of hearing children to re- 
main among the normally hearing if means can 
be found to give them the extra attention they 
need. 


Q. 16. We have a teacher of lipreading who 
from school to school in our community. 
There are some children whom she teaches who 
seem to need more than lipreading lessons twice 
a week. They do not always understand instruc- 
tions in classes and many times are far behind 


goes 


the other children. Don’t they need more. at- 
tention? 
A. 16. They certainly do. Slightly hard of 


hearing children can get along very well with 
favorable classroom seating and lipreading. But 
severely hard of hearing children should be in a 
conservation of hearing class. Even though most 
of them are probably wearing hearing aids, they 
need a great deal of individual attention. In a 
crowded classroom, the teacher often forgets these 
children. The specially trained teacher can give 
them the help in speech, auditory training, lan- 
guage, and basic skills which they need. Return- 
ing to the regular classroom for some of their 
subjects, the severely hard of hearing children 
do not miss the contact with their normally hear- 
ing playmates. 


Q. 17. I have heard that lipreading is a strain 
on the eyes. Is this true? 


A. 17. Yes, to a certain extent. For this rea- 
son the eyes of any child who does not hear well 
should have the utmost care. Everything that ap- 
plies to the vision of the average child applies 
just as much to the vision of a child with poor 
hearing. Reading the lips under the wrong con- 
ditions is just as harmful as reading a book un- 
der the wrong conditions. Good vision and ade- 
quate light are essentials. If the child’s vision 
is not good and cannot be made so by properly 
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fitted glasses, this fact must be recognized in his 
educational treatment. A hearing aid may have 
to be substituted for lipreading. With good vision, 
however, lipreading in a well-lighted room will 
not harm the eyes. 


Q. 18. Our little girl was making good progress 
in school until she contracted spinal meningitis 
at the age of nine. It left her with a severe hear- 
ing loss. She is back in school, able to keep up 
with her grade, but she is becoming more and 
more withdrawn. How can we keep her deafness 
from warping her personality 


A. 18. Perhaps your youngster feels that she 
is the only deaf person in the world; she wouldn’t 
be the first child to feel this way. It might be a 
fine idea for her to have contact with others who 
are getting along well in spite of poor hearing. 
If your schools have a hearing conservation class, 
it would be wise to enter her. If she can wear a 
hearing aid, she should be encouraged to use it 
all the time. Apparently she has picked up lip- 
reading without lessons, but her skill can prob- 
ably be increased. This will strengthen her 
courage and give her more confidence in her 
abilities. The special teacher will also guard 
against deterioration in her speech and voice, and 
will show her how to utilize her hearing to the 
fullest extent. If you have no such class, en- 
courage the child to take part in group activities 
such as the Brownies, or in dancing or rhythm 
activities; consult with the teacher for ways to 
develop a better attitude both in the child and in 
the other members of her class. 


Q. 19. We have no hearing program in our 
city. The doctor told us our little seven-year-old 
boy needs a hearing aid. What kind is best for 
our child? 


A. 19. There is no “best” aid for everybody. 
If there is no hospital or university or other 
group which sponsors a hearing center in your 
community, there may be such a center close 
enough for you to take your child for a hearing 
aid evaluation. Here, tests are given and the 
proper aid suggested. You will then be referred 
to a hearing aid dealer for purchase of the aid. 
Remember, aids are not like eyeglasses; it will 
take some time for the child to become adjusted 
to this new “gadget.” 


Q. 20. Janie should have a hearing aid, but I 
am afraid she will depend on it all the time. 
Wouldn’t it be better to let her get along with- 
out it until she is really deaf? 


A. 20. By that time it may be too late. A child 
should be fitted with a hearing aid just as soon 
as an aid is recommended, so that the auditory 
acuity thus far developed is not lost. Of course 
Janie will depend on the aid, and why shouldn't 
she? It will mean the difference between frustra- 
tion and a more normal life. It will bring her the 
sounds she might otherwise never hear. It will 
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help prevent possible speech defects and voice 
deterioration. You wouldn’t deprive a child of 
seeing all the world’s wonderful sights just be- 
cause he would have to depend on his glasses 
all the time in order to see, would you? Get Janie 
that aid! 


Q. 21. Bettie has been getting along fine with 
her hearing aid. Just lately she has been refusing 
to wear it to school. She says the other children 
make fun of her because she is “deaf.” What can 
we do to create a better attitude both on her 
part and on the part of the school children? 


A, 21. Ask the teacher to observe the group 
closely. Bettie may only imagine that the other 
children are making fun of her. Suspicion is not 
uncommon among the hard of hearing who are 
not always fully aware of what is going on around 
them. Bettie should be told that her hearing aid 
is nothing to be ashamed of, that she is certain 
to get along better with it than without it, that 
it is one more way to make her more like the 
other children. Perhaps Bettie could be encour- 
aged to show the other children how the aid op- 
erates. The teacher might have a copy of “Tim 
and His Hearing Aid” by Ronnei and Porter in 
the classroom or school library for the children 
to read and enjoy. By openly satisfying any 
curiosity about the hearing aid, the teacher will 
get quicker acceptance of it. 


Q. 22. How can the normally hearing brothers 
and sisters of a hard of hearing boy of 17 help 
to make life more pleasant for him? 


A. 22. In the first place, always see that he is 
included in what is going on, that he understands 
the plans afoot, and that he has a definite share 
in them. The plans and suggestions of a group 
of hearing youngsters sometimes move too rapidly 
for the hard of hearing to keep up with them. The 
boy should be helped to succeed in one activity. 
This will give him a better sense of equality with 
the others than he would gain in any other way. 
If he can play tennis better than the average, do 
a faster jitterbug dance, have a bigger stamp col- 
lection, or play a better game of baseball. his 
deafness will be less of a social handicap. Let the 
brothers and sisters learn that the boy can stand 
on his own two feet just as well as they can, and 
that he can be expected to take part as well as 
they do in the “give and take” of life. 


Q. 23. Our youngster is in sixth grade. He 
gets along well enough with special classroom 
seating and lipreading. But we wonder how much 
he is really limited in participating as a member 
of a group. 


A. 23. Every one of us has limitations and it is 
a wise person who recognizes them. The hard of 
hearing child is limited according to the severity 
of his loss, the length of time he has been hard 
of hearing, the amount of special education he 
receives, and the manner in which he has become 
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adjusted to his disability. A child like yours 
should have few actual limitations. He may find 
that he cannot follow all the group members 
perfectly, but as a good lipreader he may catch 
just enough so that one little clue thrown out 
when needed can keep him on the right track, 
The teacher usually supplies the clue in school, 
The child must be trained to become observant, 
alert, and quick. Sometimes another child in the 
group can act as an aide; he sits nearby and 
writes notes on key points so that the hard: of 
hearing youngster doesn’t repeat what the group 
has already said. If a blackboard recorder is 
used for group discussions, the child with im- 
paired hearing rarely needs any extra clues. At 
the dinner table, in the home, the parents should 
know how to “cue in” for the child. They might 
mention in a word or two what is being talked 
about, so the youngster can better follow the 
discussion. Group work is an excellent means of 
making the hard of hearing child feel that he 


“belongs.” 


Q. 24. Judy is five years old. Because she is 
hard of hearing, we have not disciplined her very 
much. Should we require her to obey when we 
are not certain she understands everything we are 
telling her? 


A. 24. You should train Judy just as you 
would a child who has normal hearing. Obedience, 
love, respect—all the manners and morals we 
inculeate in the normally hearing child—we 
must try to convey to the hard of hearing child, 
we cannot neglect teaching him what is right and 
what is wrong. It is also very important for the 
hard of hearing child’s own safety, especially 
when he is young, to train him to be obedient. As 
for making Judy understand what you are asking 
her to do, there are many ways of doing this. 
Primarily it demands patience and perseverance, 
as well as consistency and affectionate firmness, 
on your part. 


Q. 25. In our kindergarten there is a_ child 
who was fitted with a hearing aid and then had a 
summers work in auditory training. She is get- 
ting along fairly well but the hospital suggested 
that the auditory training be continued for her. 
There are no speech and hearing centers in this 
vicinity; no speech and hearing therapists are 
available. We would like to help this child, here 
in the school. What kind of listening exercises 
can we give the whole group without singling out 
Diane? 


A. 25. Any kindergarteners can profit from 
auditory training. You might get the following 
phonograph records and have Diane near the 
amplifier so she can hear them. Always call at- 
tention to the sounds you are bringing out. Clap, 
dance, or march in rhythm with the musical 
selections. A copy of Auditory Training for Chil- 
dren by Mary Wood Whitehurst (purchasable 
from the Volta Bureau) will show you how to as- 
sist Diane particularly. The records are: 
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North 


What's Its 
3rd Street, 
(Also get the accompanying book) 


Name?—the Maico Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


-Children’s Record Guild, CRG 


Train to the Zoo 
#1001 

Skittery Skattery 
# 1005 

Muffin in the City 

Muffin in 
# 603 

Stories Prepared by Mary Wood Whitehurst— 
Hearing Rehabilitation Center, 330 East 63rd 
Street, New York 21, New York 


Children’s Record Guild, CRG 


Young Peoples Record #601 


the Country—Young Peoples Record 


26. What kind of work should my hard of 
hearing boy be trained for? 


Consider his inclinations and _ abilities, 
and see that he receives training in some area 
where these will count. A hard of hearing person 
is just as capable of expressing and capitalizing 
on a talent as one with normal hearing. There 
is almost no profession in which a hard of hear- 
ing person cannot be successfully engaged. Don’t 
ask, “What can a hard of hearing person do” but 
ask, “What can my boy do best and what does 
he like to do?” It is true that his deafness may 
make it difficult at first for him to secure a posi- 
tion, but if he is capable and well trained and if 
he tries to do his work just a little better than 
other people do it, he will be able to get a job 
and hold it. Your local vocational rehabilitation 
service may assist your boy after he graduates 
from high school if he needs any further voca- 
tional help. 


A. 26. 


Q. 27. The local high school has a course to 
teach seniors to drive an automobile. Our son 
John wears a hearing aid, is quite hard of hear- 
ing, but wants to take this course. Will it be 
safe for him to drive a car? 

\. 27. Of course. Hearing is not all-important 
in driving a car. Many completely deaf persons 
are excellent drivers. With confidence and a rear 
view mirror, any properly trained deafened per- 
son can drive a car. 


Q. 28. I have heard that some kind of medi- 
cines make people deaf. My son, a junior in 
high school, is always taking aspirin at the first 
sign of a cold. He is already slightly hard of 


hearing and I am afraid that he will get worse. 
Where can I find out what drugs are bad for his 
hearing? 


A. 28. A prominent otologist says: Many medi- 
cines make deafness worse. Quinine is one; 


aspirin is another. Many medicines that are used 
for rheumatism or neuritis are bad for the hearing. 
Streptomycin may help tuberculosis but it may 
be ruinous to the nerve of hearing. Remind your 
doctor not to give a medicine that may make 
your son’s hearing worse. Any drug that makes 
the ears ring or that increases head noises is bad 
for the hearing. Try to discourage your son 
from taking too many aspirins; persuade him to 
try to avoid colds by getting proper rest, eating 
good, nourishing foods, and obeying general health 
rules. 


Q. 29. Is there any kind of special diet for 
hard of hearing children? 


A. 29. A well-balanced diet is a good rule for 
any child. If you give your youngster plenty of 
nutritious, vitamin-packed foods to keep up his 
general health, you need not concentrate on any 
particular diet for him except when his doctor 
so advises. 


©:-30; Is. it that children feign 


deafness? 


true some 


A. 30. Yes, cases of psychogenic deafness may 
occur in children, although this is comparatively 
rare. Some children will set up psychological 
blocks to hearing because they have some deep 
emotional disturbance. These cases can usually 
be determined as such by various tests given at 
audiological centers. Psychiatric counselling usual- 
ly brings hearing to more normal levels. 


Q. 31. What are the chances of our having 
another hard of hearing child? Our first child 
developed a hearing loss after she had the measles. 


A. 31. If both father and mother are con- 
genitally deaf, the child may be deaf, but doctors 
agree that less than 1% of all deafness is heredi- 
tary. In cases where a parent has otosclerosis, it 
is possible that the child may develop deafness 
later in childhood. As for your case, it looks as 
if the measles, not heredity, was the cause of deaf- 
ness ‘in the first child. Chances are that any other 
children would be born with normal hearing also. 








THE MEASUREMENT OF HEARING 
By Ira J. Hirsh. Covers the basic core of information on method and equipment 
that underlies auditory measurement in all its implications. 
$6.00 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU, 1537 35TH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 
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Hearing Aids 


for Children 


Part V of “A Five-Day School for the Hard of Hearing” 


Jesse W. ReEvi 


BABY learns to talk by repeating what 
he hears. If he does not hear he 
babbles anyway, just like other babies, but 
the sounds remain unintelligible until he 
receives special training in the difficult task 
of acquiring speech mechanically. If he 
hears partially he will, naturally, repeat 
only the sounds he hears, which may be an 
unintelligible jumble. With the small, light 
precision hearing aids in use today, these 
partially deaf or hard of hearing children 
can receive immeasurable benefit from 
the use of an individual instrument, pro- 
vided the parent or teacher is qualified to 
give auditory training and also instruction 
in lipreading. The simultaneous use of 
eyes and ears is important and is a factor 
recognized by all outstanding teachers of 
the acoustically handicapped. 

The youngest child I ever fitted with a 
hearing aid was a girl of eight. When her 
father brought her to me she had failed at 
school and had been branded a “dunce.” 
After many consultations she proudly wore 
a tiny hearing aid and was as happy as a 
young lady with a diamond ring. With a 
great deal of help from her parents and 
from me, that hearing aid survived a sum- 
mer vacation and I thought the child was 
completely adjusted to its wear and care 
when she started back to school in the 
fall. I expected to get a report that she 
had jumped to the head of the class. 
Imagine my surprise when her father told 
me that she refused to wear it any more. 
An interview with the child and her older 
sister revealed nothing. Her teacher, for- 
tunately, was a detective and a psycholo- 
gist and came up with the correct solution. 
The child’s mother, with suggestions from 
my wife, had carefully worked out a hair- 
do that completely concealed the hearing 
aid but which was too old and sophisti- 
cated for an eight-year-old. The other 
children ridiculed it. So it seems that hear- 


This is the last of Mr. Reeve's series, ‘“‘A Five-Day 
Schoo] for the Hard of Hearing.’’ The series will be 
reprinted by the Volta Bureau. 








ing aid consultants must learn from the 
beauty specialists in addition to keeping 
up with the rapid advances in electronics, 

I give teen-agers credit for developing 
responsibility sooner than is expected of 
them, so if a parent brings one to me | 
treat him as if he were an adult. He usual- 
ly responds in the same way. I am always 
frank to acknowledge that the younger 
hard of hearing child is a family problem 
and that the parents or some older person 
must guide him through the necessary 
period of ajustment. 

Every child from one year up, with a 
suspected hearing loss. must have intelli- 
gent care and expert advice. Parents of a 
child under five years of age should write 
to the John Tracy Clinic, 806 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles 7, Calif.. and ask about 
ihe correspondence course for the home 
training of the child. Parents of children 
of any age should write to the Volta Bu- 
reau. 1537 35th St.. N.W., Washington 7, 
D. C., and subscribe to the Volta Review. 
For many years this magazine has _pub- 
lished actual stories of children, from 
toddlers to teen-agers, showing how their 
lives have been reshaped through the use 
of hearing aids, auditory training and 
lipreading. 

It has been estimated that there are 
from one to three million school children 
in this country with a hearing loss. There 
are several reasons for the variance in 
figures—the method of testing; the degree 
of hearing loss accepted as a criterion 
(from 9 to 12 decibels) ; the climate; and 
the health conditions in certain localities. 
As a result of extensive hearing surveys it 
may be generally accepted that from 4 to 
5 per cent of the school population have a 
hearing impairment. This does not mean 
that every school child in that bracket will 
be a candidate for a hearing aid. It does 
mean that hearing aid consultants should 
be informed about the needs of children 
and where to get guidance for their edu- 
cation. 
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The American Academy of Opthalmolo- 
gy, Rhinology and Otolaryngology has 
published a manual outlining recommend- 
ed testing procedures, including the use of 
a group audiometer by which as many as 
40 children can be tested in an hour or 
two. Those with a suspected hearing loss 
are thus screened for individual tests. The 
pure-tone audiometer can also be used as 
a screening device. It is not the purpose 
of this article to describe methods of test- 


Basic 


ing but to call attention to the need of 
them in all public schools. 

Hearing aid dealers should know what 
is being done for children in their locali- 
ties and what more should be done. If 
parents come to a dealer for information 
and he cannot answer their questions, he 
must be ready to give them the addresses 
of such institutions as the Tracy Clinic and 
the Volta Bureau which were established 
to help them. 


Audiologic Concepts 


Miriam Paunts aNb WituiaAm G. Harpy 


Vote: This materia! is part of an article, 
“Hearing Impairment in Preschool-Age 
Children,” which appeared in the June 1953 
Laryngoscope. I/t is reprinted here by per- 
mission of the authors and publisher. Dr. 
Pauls and Dr. Hardy are staff members of 
the Speech and Hearing Clinic, Johns Hop- 
kins University. Baltimore, Md.—Editor. 


* *% * 


EN basic audiologic concepts have been 

established within the past few years. 
None of these is new in itself, but each 
plays a significant part of a unified whole, 
the aggregate of which can materially 
change the child’s future. 

1. Hearing rehabilitation is a many- 
sided cooperative endeavor involving the 
pediatrician, the otologist, the clinical au- 
diologist. the psychologist, the teacher and, 
above all, the parent. It cannot be fully 
effective except as this group learns to 
work as a team. 

2. Communication in these children is 
an entity, involving acoustic, linguistic, vis- 
ual, behavioral, developmental sensory- 
motor and social elements which are con- 
tributory aspects of the whole child. Hear- 
ing, speech and language cannot be isolated 
from one another or divorced from the 
overall developmental processes. 

3. Treatment and training should be 
based on a full diagnostic appraisal which 
includes early measurement of the amount 
of residual hearing and, when possible, the 
child’s ability to use it. 
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4. Treatment and training should be 
started as early as possible in the child’s 
life. The period from 18 to 30 months 
seems best. The child between the ages of 
two and five years is at his peak as a lan- 
guage-learning individual; never again will 
he exhibit such a state of readiness, need 
and desire for the acquisition of language 
and speech. So far as the tools of commu- 
nication are concerned, the child’s career 
does not begin at school, but in infancy. 

5. With appropriate handling, even chil- 
dren with a profound impairment can learn 
to talk and participate in normal commu- 
nication. 

6. The majority of children with im- 
paired hearing have a great deal of residu- 
al hearing and can utilize amplified sound 
lo the utmost, providing this use is started 
at an early age and the effect made an 
integral part of the developing mind. Even 
the child with a profound loss can benefit 
lo some degree from amplification. 

7. Wearable hearing aids make sound 
louder and provide the means for putting 
ihe child in contact with sound through all 
his waking hours. Children seem to make 
the best adjustment to a wearable aid be- 
tween two and three years of age. Each 
child must be timed according to his readi- 
ness and needs as a developing person. A 
serious error is often made in waiting too 
long, until the child is five or six years 
old, when his best period for language 
learning is past. 

8. With any particular child who has a 
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handicapping hearing impairment, the 
question is not, “Is special training neces- 
sary?” but “How much and what kind of 
special training is necessary?” Some spe- 
cial handling is always necessary at home 
and at school. Sometimes special work in 
connection with a regular nursery school 
or elementary school is indicated; some- 
times a special day or residential institu- 
tion seems best. This is a task for careful 
audiologic-educative determination. 

9. Most children develop best in a sit- 
uation that is the closest approach to nor- 
malcy yet which offers means for meeting 
the special needs of the child. 

10. Parent understanding and parental 
guidance are the keys to early steps in 
working with the child with a severe hear- 
ing impairment. Progress is usually made 
in direct proportion to their understand- 
ing and acceptance of the problem with 
which they are faced. They need to un- 
derstand how communication develops, and 
how they can and must stimulate it in the 
minute-by-minute experiences of the child. 
They must be shown how to communicate 
clearly and simply at short distance, using 
the same vocabulary over and over in a 
wide variety of situations, until meaning- 


ful relations are grasped and the child be. 
gins to relate and store them, and even. 
tually to reproduce them in his own speech, 
They must learn how to anticipate commu- 
nicative requirements and to expand the 
child’s vocabulary after initial steps have 
been taken. There is always parental un- 
easiness in facing the daily problems re. 
lated to the child, and parents need sup- 
port and reassurance. 

Within this framework, there are two 
streams of thought which have special im- 
plications for medicine and education: 1. 
although each child is a unique individual, 
with his own special needs in communica- 
live development, generalized methods can 
be made to work as the professional team 
learns to work together; 2. the utilization 
of modern electronics makes possible an 
emphasis on hearing. not deafness, in the 
prospectus of the child’s future. There is 
now a large group of veteran hearing-aid 
users under the age of six, giving self evi- 
dence that the child with a serious hearing 
impairment can and does learn language 
and speech as does the normal-hearing 
child, if an appropriate program is 
launched early enough and is followed 
through in the formative years. 





READY IN NOVEMBER 


Speech 
and the 


Deaf Child 
By Irene R. and A. W. G. Ewing 


The first English text on the teach- 
ing of speech to the deaf to be 
published in 20 years. 


Advance Orders Invited 
$5.00 


(plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 








“STORIES AND GAMES 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE” 
by 
Rose V. Feilbach 
$2.50 
(plus 12c¢ for mailing) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
b 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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THE PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


Day Books 


As Nancy Lee grows up she often brings 
out things that meant much to her. We 
used to write goodnight notes on adding 
machine paper so there would be something 
happy and gay to greet her the next morn- 
ing. These were tucked in the pillow case. 
She loved leaving notes for us too. All 
through the years we have kept day books 
—in the daily secretary, not a diary—hap- 
penings, notes of sermons, talks, jokes, 
Dad’s business plans, drawings, sketches, 
snapshots, news articles, words to work on, 
and sentences. Last year we thought that 
possibly we would not keep another book, 
but before Thanksgiving Nancy bought the 
1953 copy. So we have been thankful for 
our day books. Now they are like a set 
of books—a set we would not part with. 


Mrs. A. S. 


English Film Recommended 


The boy mentioned in this letter is 9 and 
has a profound hearing loss. 


Our son is now doing 2A work at the 
... public school, but we are not as happy 
about the situation as we should be. Last 
spring he began to show an unhappy atti- 
tude to the school situation—a constant 
questioning and bid for reassurance—“I’m 
not a bad boy. Do you like me?” We 
sought professional advice and were in- 
formed that it is an emotional reaction to 
the pupil-teacher relationship. It has been 
slightly improved with a new teacher this 
semester, but he is still very much upset if 
he doesn’t have the right answer to a prob- 
lem or a perfect “100.” If this encouraged 
him to work hard it might be healthy, but 
it affects him in reverse—he becomes dis- 
couraged. 

There are, however, brighter aspects in 
the picture. He still retains a good deal of 
the warmth and sympathetic attitude to 
people which endears him to all. As we 
have often heard before, too much stress is 
laid on the scholastic attainments rather 
than the social adjustment of the deaf as 
well as the hearing child... . 

If the English film “Mandy” is available 
at your movie theaters, I would heartily 
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recommend it to you and particularly to 
your family and friends. (Editor’s note: 
This same film is also being shown in the 
United States under the title “The Crash of 
Silence.”) The setting, in England, of 
course, includes the Manchester School for 
the Deaf. It is realistic and beautifully 
filmed ... the story of a family with a deaf 
child who is over-protected and lonely in 
her own little shut-off world. The happy 
ending must necessarily be where the deaf- 
oral school opens a new vista to the child 
and a better understanding to the parents 
in their own marital life. It was very well 
accepted as a film in England, actually con- 
sidered one of the finest in 1952. I would 
consider it a great “public relations” offer- 
ing to the general public—an educational 
film dressed up with the necessary “corn” 
to make it appealing. Mrs. F. B. 


Studying Literature 

(Bernard is 18 and has had an 88 per 
cent loss since infancy. This letter was 
written before the close of school last year. ) 

Bernard is now a junior in high school 
and is thoroughly enjoying it. We have 
had a few problems in English this year. 
He received his first D, and that in English 
... When they were studying Hamlet. This 
was during the football season. I inquired 
into the matter and found out that the 
teacher lectured. She used no notes (if she 
had we could have obtained them), did no 
blackboard work, used no outlines, etc. We 
settled on having other students take notes 
which Bernard is supposed to get. Some- 
times he does and sometimes he doesn’t. 
Mrs. teaches on a college level. 
Quite a number of her pupils fail, so I was 
quite worried. In talking the matter over 
with Bernard’s speech teacher at a later 
date, she said that I had done the right 
thing. It was better to inquire into the 
situation early and not wait until Bernard 
had failed. Also for the benefit of those 
of you who will have children in high 
school before long, if your children are 
studying Hamlet or other Shakespearean 
plays they should first read them in prose 
form and then study them from the original 
text. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$4.00 for three insertions. Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for 
one insertion, $7.00 for three insertions. Box numbers 
25¢ extra per insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, Volta Review. 


$1.75 for one insertion, 


WANTED ORALLY TRAINED TEACHER to pri- 
vately instruct three pre-school deaf children on West 
Coast. Free to travel. Salary and equipment compara- 
ble to best schools. Box 0-1, Volta Review. 


TRAINED EXPERIENCED TEACHER of deaf with 
M.A. desires position teaching older pupils or inter- 
mediates. Interested in language, lip-reading, speech, 
and social studies. Box 0-2, Volta Review. 


QUALIFIED SPEECH AND HEARING THERA- 
PIST wanted for aural rehabilitation program for adults. 
Supplementary services also available to clients. Ample 
opportunity for research and experimentation. Detroit 
Hearing Center, 535 West Jefferson, Detroit 26, Mich. 


STAFF OPENING on July 1, 1954, for pre-school or 
Primary teacher of the deaf. Portland, Oregon, Center 
for Hearing and Speech. Substantial salary, interesting 
and varied work. Write George Leshin, 220 S 
Alder, Portland 4, Oregon. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 

















AD-HEAR 
INSTEAD OF HEADBANDS 


If you are wearing a headband, you are uncom- 
fortable, and such discomfort is unnecessary. AD- 
HEAR positively holds the oscillator securely and 
comfortably in place indefinitely, without headband 
or other pressure. Ask your Hearing Aid Consultant, 


Order trial bottle 4 months supply 
Money-back guarantee. No risk. 


or write us. 
$3.00 postpaid. 


DON'T USE SUBSTITUTE 
AD-HEAR 


318 OCEANO AVENUE 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
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Sports have done much for Bernard and 
also played a great part in his being ac. 
cepted by other pupils. His best friends 
are the athletes at school. Last fall he 
played every game on the varsity football 
team except the last one. It’s quite a worry 
but he certainly enjoys it. He belongs to 
the Athletic Scholarship Society and has 
won three letters, one for each year. in foot- 
ball. 

\ couple of weeks ago Bernard went 
through the Hearing Aid Clinic. He has 
an 88 per cent loss in the speech range. 
The aid he uses gives him a gain of 56 per 
cent and together with his ‘lipreading he 
gets along very well, Quoting from the 
letter: “The U tley Lipreading Test was ad- 
ministered. The results were as follows: 
Form B (with voice. with hearing aid) 90 
per cent; Form A (without voice) 68 per 
cent. These scores indicate that a hearing 
aid supplements his lipreading skill, result- 
ing in a marked improvement in his ability 
to understand others. Bernard’s adjust- 
ment to his problem appears to be excel- 


Mrs. M. M. 


lent.” 


Life in a Hearing World 

Mrs. M., I’m glad Ann is in a school that 
takes the public school system as a stan- 
dard. I believe it makes it easier during 
high school years. After all, we are trying 
to ‘adapt these youngsters to life in a hear. 
ing world. Regardless of their great need 
for much spec ial education, and their good 
friends among their deaf schoolmates, they 
will have to live among hearing people. 
They will have to conduct business with 
hearing people and mix socially with hear- 
ing people. We are in a position to lay a 
foundation for a successful life in this re- 
spect. We are also, happily, working with 
the inborn tendency of the child to accept 
the world as is—both hearing and deaf. 
The tendency to feel different and to cleave 
to a handicapped group is a conditioning 
handed out to kids by misguided adults— 
who fail to see the whole picture and there- 
fore miss many possibilities. 


Mrs. M. W. 
An Interest in Art 


(Donne was 13 at the time this letter was 


written. He has a complete hearing loss.) 
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Donne had a wonderful summer vacation 
last year. He devoted many hours to his 
painting and one only has to watch him at 
work to know he loves it. This was his 
first attempt at painting outside. At school 
he is always in the studio and works from 
imagination or memory. He took some of 
his work back to school to show his teacher 
when he returned at the end of the sum- 
mer and she was delighted. 

During the summer we visited some art 
exhibits either in town or nearby and 
Donne had an opportunity to meet some of 
the artists in residence at both colleges here 
and in artist colonies around, Everyone is 
astounded at his work and what he has 
accomplished in a little less than a year. 
We entered two of his works in a competi- 
tive exhibit and he won second prize which 
pleased him no end. He was the youngest 
to enter. as all others were people with 
vears of experience. Some were college 
teachers. 

Donne's whole life seems to be wrapped 
up in his art. He seems to tolerate the 
school work he has because he knows it is 
a requisite to further study in art. We 
have made him understand that he must 
have his foundation in school work before 
he can even think of art school. although 
many artists who have seen his work think 
he should be entered immediately. That I 


cannot see! 
Mrs. S. 


Acrobatics 


(‘Bobbie was 10 when this letter was 
written. She is profoundly deaf. 

We have started another activity. this 
time one which has proven to be the best 
thing that ever happened to Bobbie. She 
is taking acrobatic lessons. Since she is 
on her head more than she is on her feet. 
and alwavs hes heen. she is really doing 
beautifully. For the first time in her life 
she is in a group where she can excel. Her 
lack of hearing does not interfere in this 
kind of dancing. so she started out equal 
with everyone else in the class except for 
one thing. The other kids have taken 
dancing for at least a vear and several for 
two vears. Bobbie has progressed to the 
top of her class and really thinks she is 
quite “big stuff.” Incidentally so do we! 


Mrs. L. B. 


October 1953 
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Your telephone may be 
provided with an amplifier that 
makes telephone voices sound 





ider. At the turn of a 
tton, people with impaired 


hearing may get low. 


‘dium or high amplification 
better enjoy the con- 


venience of telephone service. 


We suggest you arrange 


at 
‘ Of 
T, 


kh 


for a trial of this equipment 


the nearest Business 
fice of your Bell 
‘lephone Company. 








SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 


San Antonio. Texas 


A comry 


hard of h 


letely oral school for deaf and 


earing children, providing 


training from nursery through sixth 


grade. Now located in a new modern 


plant with 


equipment. 


Miss Mary 


latest testing and teaching 


* K. Van Wyk, Director 
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A High Quality 
Group Training Unit 
Since 1935 


Table Models 


3 PUPILS . . . $321.90* 
6 PUPILS . . . 494.40* 
8 PUPILS . . . 659.40* 


MOBILE UNIT FOR 
8 PUPILS . . .$1,095.00* 











*Slightly higher in West and Southwest 


territory 
































All the above units equipped 
with Kenfre Headbands with 
hearing aid receivers and 
binoral controls. 


Kenfre Headsets complete 
with binoral control box can 
be purchased separately and 
used with any amplifier with 
low impedence output. 


Kenfre Headsets complete 
$57.50 each 


For information write Kenfre Headset Co., 
903 Maxwell Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 
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9 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich 





NEWS 


Optimist International reports that the 
Optimist Club of St. Petersburg, Fla., pro- 
vides an extensive hearing aid program in 
the community. As a part of the project 
the hearing of all children in the public 
schools is tested two or three times each 
year. Results are passed on to the parents 
and suggestions and recommendations are 
made by professionally competent doctors. 
The club has reported contacting 5000 
children in the community. 

Although the list is not complete, other 
Optimist Clubs sponsoring projects for 
acoustically handicapped children are those 
of Akron, Ohio; Fort Worth, Tex.: Iowa 
City, Iowa: Los Angeles, Calif.; South 
Bend, Ind.: and Toronto, Ont., Can. 








Optimist Clubs 


Panama School for the Deaf 


The School for the Deaf of Panama, 
founded in September 1951 by the National 
Assembly of the Republic of Panama. now 
has 36 students according to Mrs. Gladys 
Baglioni, technical director. The students 
are between the ages of five and 15. The 
school is restricted to children who are 
profoundly deaf, and students must be local 
residents as the school has no boarding 
facilities. Although there is a requirement 
that children entering the school must not 
be less than three nor more than 12 years 
of age. exceptions are made in the case of 
older children when it is felt that they will 
benefit by participating in the program. 
All instruction is oral. 


AID Names New Section Leaders 


The following were named section lead- 
ers at the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf held at Vancouver, Can- 
ada, last summer: 

Art: William H. Grow, Florida School 
for the Deaf, St. Augustine. 

Auricular Training Rhythm: Lloyd Har- 
rison, Missouri School for the Deaf, Ful- 
ton. 

Secondary Education: Myron Leenhouts. 
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NUTES 


California School for the Deaf, Berkeley. 

Day Schools: Dwight Reeder, Bruce 
Street School, Newark, N. J. 

Principals and Supervising Teachers: 
Juliet McDermott, South Carolina School 
for the Deaf, Spartanburg. 

Visual Education: Ben Hoffmeyer, North 
Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton. 

Vocational Training: Rudolph Wartem- 
burg, California School for the Deaf, Ber- 
keley. 

Publications: Powrie V. Doctor, Gallau- 
det College, Washington, D. C. 

Deaf Teachers: David Mudgett, Illinois 
School for the Deaf, Jacksonville. 

Health and Physical Education: James 
Spink, Illinois School for the Deaf, Jack- 
sonville. 

Preschool: Eleanor Vorce, Lexington 
School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 

Research: Helmer R. Myklebust, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 

Speech: Josephine Carr, Iowa School 
for the Deaf, Council Bluffs. 

Reading: Margaret Gruver, Rhode Is- 
land School for the Deaf, Providence. 

Language: Helen Nyhus, California 
School for the Deaf, Berkeley. 

Social Studies: Paul C. Bird, West Vir- 
ginia School for the Deaf, Romney. 








A Plea for Help 

The Volta Bureau urgently needs copies 
of the January 1953 Volta, Review, now out 
of stock. We would be glad to receive 
copies from subscribers who’do not plan 
to keep a permanent file. Address all copies 


to 1537 35th St.. N.W., Washington 7, D.C, 
Workshop Held 


Retraining and rehabilitation of the 
aphasic patient was the subject of a work- 
shop held September 24-25 in Washington, 
D.C. The workshop, under the direction 
of Dr. Aram Glorig, was sponsored by the 
Audiology and Speech Correction Center 
of Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
Washington. Following the program in- 
dividual conferences were scheduled with 
workshop staff and consultants. 
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UNEX-— 


IS PROUD 
“ OF A 
CONSISTENT Record of 
CONSIDERATION for the 
CUSTOMER’S needs! 


IN A WIDE SELECTION OF 
TUBE HEARING AIDS 
PLUS OUR NEWEST UNEX 
ALL-TRANSISTOR MODEL 


FEATURING: 
1) Extreme Operating Economy 
2) Moderate Price Schedules 
3) Highest Performance 
4) Small Size and Wearability 


For information on How You Can have a 


FREE TRIAL, please write to: 


NICHOLS & CLARK 
HATHORNE, MASSACHUSETTS 


















Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 7-1700 





NOW READY 


2 RECORDINGS for children’s auditory training classes 


¢ Stories prepared by Mary Wood Whitehurst 
¢ 10 inch records $4.00 each plus 25c postage 


e Order from: Hearing Rehabilitation (Room 2E) 
330 East 63rd St., New York City 21 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 
MARGUEKITE V. EVERSDEN 

1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 
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Does everything 


A modern Compression Aid should do! 


The New Model 260-B 

















PRICE 

All the equipment needed for a classroom with ten children for less than 
$1000.00. Includes Western-Electric ‘‘Salt-Shaker’’ microphone, accepted as 
standard for voice broadcasting. Also Permoflux PDR-8 Dynamic Highest 
Fidelity Earphones. Miniature Insert Type optional. 


PERFORMANCE 

From microphone to earphones, the 260-B reproduces clean high-frequency 
sounds. Research Laboratories have shown upper frequencies to be necessary 
for maximum intelligibility. 


QUALITY 


Large Volume Unit Meter never wears out. Noiseless solid silver volume contrd 
contacts. Inclusion of many other features found only on highest-priced pro- 
fessional equipment, made possible by our direct factory sales policy. 





Specifications and prices are subject to change without nofice. 


stadler GRASON-STADLER CO. 


106 HAMPSHIRE STREE! 
qrason CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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